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Notes of the Week 


HAT is really happening about the Navy? 

What are the real influences at work, 

and on whom have they been working? 
The Navy League has_ suddenly fallen silent. 
Earl Beatty, one of whose theses in his Rec- 
torial address at Edinburgh was that sea-power was an 
essentially pacific influence, has been the chief Naval 
adviser of the Delegation which has been giving away 
our predominance in sea-power to be scrambled for by 
the rest of the world. After making a speech in Canada 
in which he was reported to have said that no British 
sailor who fought in the great war ever wanted to fight 
again, he returned home, leaving those two experienced 
sailors, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee of Fareham, to settle 
technical Naval details with the experts of France, 
America and Japan. Meanwhile a great part 
of the Navy is being disbanded, and highly trained 
experts, to whom in a few years we shall be offering 
large sums of money to come back again, are being 
thrown on the market of the unemployed. We have 
never pretended to understand these things; we do not 
pretend to understand the apathy of the public regarding 
them ; and we are far from happy about them. 


It may well be asked how the Washington Conference 
continues to sit after it has lost such a number of the 
heads and chief advisers of the Delegations. M. Briand 
and Earl Beatty withdrew from it early, and others have 
since followed their example, the most notable instance 
recently being Prince Tokugawa, the leader of the 
Japanese Delegation. Mr. Balfour and Lord Lee, how- 
ever, remain—in a state of rather chilly and lonely 
grandeur —for the Americans, many of whom have got 
tired of the whole business because of its lasting so long, 
are ceasing to fuss over them. For their part both Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lee have made it perfectly clear that 
they are anxious to return home, for their passages have 
been booked several times, but they have not been able 
to avail themselves of them. The reason is that a 
settlement of the most vital Far Eastern questions is 
Nowhere in sight. These are concerned with the rela- 
tions of China and Japan, and we hear that My. Secre- 
tary Hughes insisted that the British Delegat 
Stay on at Washington till something in the 


had been reached. Of these problems the most pressing 
is Shantung, and it is that in which the Americans, who 
generally are exceedingly well-informed about it, take 
the keenest interest. It is possible enough that Shan- 
tung will wreck what is left of the Conference. 


It will be recalled that the Shantung clause of the 
Versailles Treaty was one of the prime causes of 
America’s refusal to sign that treaty, and the Harding 
Administration fears that unless the Conference can 
produce some settlement of the Shantung question that 
is genuinely acceptable to American opinion, the Senate 
will decline to ratify the various so-called Pacts or 
Agreements which have been entered into by the Dele- 
gates. The Shantung question turns on the possession 
of the-railway which at present is in the hands of the 
Japanese. China offered to buy out the Japanese, and 
Japan agreed, but only on condition that she herself 
should loan the sum requiréd to China, the repayment of 
the loan being spread over a term of years, during 
which Japan should continue to control the line. As she 
could find the money, China would not accept this pro- 
posal, which seemed to her merely another way of main- 
taining the Japanese mastery of the railway. Hence 
ensued a deadlock. The Chinese Delegates appealed to 
the good offices of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Hughes, but it 
seems that these gentlemen cannot take action in the 
matter unless the Japanese also appeal to them, and the 
Japanese appear to have no intention of doing so. On 
the contrary, they are seeking to negotiate direct with 
the Peking Government, thus going behind the backs of 
the members of the Conference. Meanwhile, the Ameri- 
can opponents of the Four Power-Pact and the other 
Pacts are making the most of the situation with ‘‘ Shan- 
tung” as their battle-cry, and all the work at Washing- 
ton is in danger of being nullified. 


The death of Prince Okuma, erroneously reported to 
have taken place last week, but now confirmed as 
having since occurred, recalls the fact that it was while 
he was Prime Mi-‘ster of Japan that the Twenty-one 
Demands were pressed on China in 1915. Okuma had 
always posed as a Liberal, and in an early period of his 
political career he was the leader of the Progressives, 
but in the Twenty-one Demands he showed himself an 
imperialist and expansionist of the most extreme type, 
for if China had been compelled to accept them all she 
would have become virtually a Japanese Protectorate. 
But the British Government intervened—it is one of 
the acts that redound to the credit of the British in the 
Far East—and Japan was induced to drop her most 
excessive claims. Enough were left, however, gravely 
to compromise China’s independence, and the Chinese 
Delegates at Washington have tried to have them 
reconsidered, but so far in vain. It has been Japan that 
has scored hitherto at the Conference, whereas China 
has received the smallest concessions—like scraps 
thrown to a beggar. The Chinese have long memories, 
and they will not forget what the Conference does. 


The news of M. Briand’s resignation reaches us as 
we goto press. French public opinion, expressed much 
more truly in the Chamber than in the Cabinet, which 
M. Briand had apparently carried with him on Thursday 
morning, declared itself definitely against the pact of 


solutions, especially with regard to the claims of , 


Fter-yqare., ee against German aggression which 


had offered to M. Briand, and to 


so Belgium is anxious to adhere— 
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in the case of Belgium surely unnecessarily, as France 
and Belgium are already bound by a secret military 
alliance which implies co-operation of the closest kind. 
The gist of the objections to the pact in the French 
Press appears to be that it puts France in a position 
of moral inferiority. 


In estimating the somewhat astonishing implica- 
tions of this attitude it must be remembered that the 
original guarantee to which America and Great Britain 
were both to be parties was the price offered by Mr. 
Lloyd George and President Wilson in return for the 
abandonment on the part of M. Clemenceau of any 
countenance to the claims made by an influential sec- 
tion of the French public opinion to annexation 
of the Rhineland, or at any rate to its conversion 
into a republic independ-nt of Germany. The demand 
for guarantees has r-ver been genuine in the sense 
that it meant a lack of confidence on the part of the 
French General Staff to handle the military situation. 
It has been a demand designed to help to the realiza- 
tion of something else, which is the economic subjec- 
tion of Germany. There is uaother aspect of the ques- 
tion. We have heard it reported on good authority 
that M. Poincaré on one occasion explained his dis- 
inclination for a Franco-British alliance on the ground 
that he did not wish to see France put in the position 
held in 1914 by Austria in relation to Germany. Com- 
ment on such a point of view is needless except to say 
that a French-British alliance would not strike us in 
that way. 


In any case, it is apparent that M. Briand had come 
more or less to the end of his tether. He had the 
Senate against him in his policy towards the Vatican; 
he had the French Press, in the handling of which he 
will miss the astuteness of M. Berthelot, for the 
moment, out of hand; and he had the distracted offi- 
cials of the Ministry of Finance, who see in every 
mitigation of the reparations arrangements the in- 
evitability of having to embark on a system of taxa- 
tion which no one at present in power in France has 
the courage to propose. Above all he had, both in the 
Senate and the Chamber, the voluble representatives 
of those masses of the French people who, deluded or 
attracted by the Franco-Russian alliance, invested 
their savings in Russian stock and who, having been 
ruined by Bolshevism, have no use for any Ministry 
which appears to shake hands with it. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s policy at Cannes appears to have 
consisted in offering a military guarantee on the Rhine 
to France in exchange for French agreement to 
British proposals on reparations; a French undertak- 
ing to leave Tangier alone instead of taking advan- 
tage of Spanish difficulties in Morocco and German 
impotence to change its international status; a French 
promise not to impose restriction on German and 
Russian co-operation in the Genoa Conference, and 
a French promise not to build submarines. He is 
therefore in the somewhat ludicrous position of im- 
posing conditions, each of which would be unpopular 
with the French public, to an offer of alliance which 
is itself more unpopular still. The effect of it has been 
that M. Briand has resigned his difficulties to be 
resolved by his successor, and that the decisions in 
Cannes are therefore, as they say, washed out, and that 
a fresh policy will have to be adopted towards M. 
Briand’s successor, whether he is M. Poincaré or 
another. 


Sir George Younger has placed a time fuse under 
the present Coalition. The Prime Minister has 
effected insurance policies with whichever com- 
panies he can find to stand the risk. He has, for 
instance, adroitly severed the common bond between 
Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord Birkenhead, though 
not as yet irreparably. Whether or not Mr, Winston 


Churchill saw the subtle implication of the task of 
championing the new ‘‘ National Liberal” offensive is 
a matter for speculation. What is certain is that it will 
not be particularly pleasing to the Lord Chancellor 
Secondly, the Prime Minister, under the benign influence 
of their common patron has doubtless by this time 
secured Mr. Bonar Law. Thirdly, Sir Lamj 
Worthington-Evans and Sir Robert Horne know too 
well that they would fall rapidly down the staircase of 
office under a purely Conservative administration. QOyr 
diagnosis of political intrigue this week is that Mr, 
Lloyd George will secure another lease of power by 
splitting his friends of the Coalition, as he secured a 
Peace in Ireland by splitting his antagonists. 


The real cause of Sir George Younger’s surprisingly 
peremptory utterances and letters in opposition to an 
election in the near future has not been revealed. We 
are able to give the explanation. Mr. McCurdy, the 
Coalition Liberal Whip, has been wandering round the 
country declaiming that Mr. Lloyd George is the only 
genuine Radical in the country. ‘‘ He is the man,” says 
Mr. McCurdy, ‘‘ who gets things done.” Quite apart 
from the fact that the present task of the Government is 
how most rapidly to get things undone, it can readily be 
appreciated that a more blatant way of offending the 
Conservative section of the Cabinet could not easily 
have been devised. 


The appointment of two Cabinet committees, the one 
under Mr. Winston Churchill and the other under Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain to examine respectively the defence 
and civil recommendations of the Geddes Committee is 
the obvious way of carrying out the pledge given on 
behalf of the Government, that any issue of policy which 
might be involved in the proposals of the Geddes Com- 
mittee would be a matter for the Cabinet alone to decide. 
Incidentally, the appointment of these two committees 
saves the Government from the necessity of giving a 
direct answer to the very awkward demand that the 
report should be published. The course adopted by the 
Government of confronting the Ministers concerned with 
the task of working out the implications of the report is 
based on the fable of the fox who lost his own tail. 
Each Minister, knowing that he has to give up some 
thing, will rejoice in seeing that each of his colleagues 
does so too. Thus, for instance, is the Government 
saved from the resignation of the Minister of Education. 
Dr. Macnamara too might conceivably have resigned, 
though this is another story. 


If the Prime Minister’s policy in matters of industry 
and finance in this country had been less conspicuously 
disastrous we might observe his playing fast and loose 
with a reconstruction policy for Europe with less alarm. 
But seeing that the whole activities of the Government 
are at present engaged in reversing the reconstruction 
policy on which they were elected at home, we cannot 
view with indifference this new age of International Re- 
construction. We have repeatedly pointed out that if 
politicians set out to meddle with the highly technical 
mechanism of industry, the Government is more likely 
to be captured by industry than to dominate it. The 
Prime Minister’s method is to consult experts of his own 
choosing. Generally he has ignored such men as Mr. 
McKenna and Dr. Walter Leaf, and he is now attentive 
to the counsels of Mr. Hichens and Lord Inverforth. 
But actual personalities are of little importance. The 
advantage of an expert is that he will say what you want 
him to say, and, when you do not mind what he says, he 
wili make you do what he wants you to do. _To leave 
the Government to choose its own experts in a hap 
hazard way and then plead their unimpeachable 
authority is assigning a higher value to the expert than 
anyone acquainted with him would dream of giving him. 
If we are going to have our financial commitments deter- 
mined by politicians we must have some recognized 
of advisers on whom responsibility can be fixed. 
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Finance and trade are forcing the Prime Minister in 
the direction, first, of a big financial sacrifice, and 
secondly of a still bigger financial commitment. France 
has made it clear that a guarantee for her protection 
is her price for a reconsideration of German reparations, 
and (sotto voce) for the repayment of her own debt to us. 
The guarantee required must involve this country in 
very heavy obligations and, incidentally, must oblige the 
Government to refuse more than one half of the 
interests of the taxpayer. We cannot cut down our 
fighting forces to a contingency of mere defence, which 
is the domestic policy of the Government, if we are 
committed to a policy of offence on behalf of another 
nation, which is apparently the foreign policy of the 
same Government. If, in the interests of world peace 
we were to undertake to throw our weight against 
whichever country was an aggressor, that would be 
one thing. But to promise our support to one country 
only, without any conceivable possibility of controlling 
either its policy or its manners, is a very different thing. 
At all events the domestic and foreign policies of the 
Government are irreconcilable, and it is only a Coalition 
that could naively pursue both. 


It may legitimately be asked why, when there are 
about half a dozen British Ministers in Cannes, no repre- 
sentative has spoken on behalf of this nation except the 
Prime Minister. Lord Curzon, the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, has not had a word to say, and he 
was probably only sent for that he might be kept under 
watchful eye. In the circumstances it is but natural 
that there should be speculation as to who the next 
Foreign Secretary shall be. The suggestion which we 
note from a contemporary newspaper, that the seals of 
the Foreign Office may be offered to Lord Grey, has 
probably no foundation. Undoubtedly, were Lord Grey 
to accept them it would be a great triumph for Mr. 
Lloyd George. But he will probably not risk the snub 
involved in a refusal. A far more likely recipient is Lord 
Derby, and, in the event of the Prime Minister being 
once more successful at the polls, we should not be 
surprised to see him in Lord Curzon’s place. The 
Prime Minister’s policy is to select an imposing and 
popular dummy for such offices in order that he may 
control the wires himself. Lord Curzon is an imposing 
dummy; Lord Derby might be a popular one. 


Signs multiply that Russia is once more coming into 
the picture as a member of the European family of 
nations. In last Sunday’s Observer, Mr. Michael Farb- 
man, its special commissioner in Moscow, writing on 
Christmas Eve, gave a vivid and what certainly seemed 
a convincing description of the changed attitude of 
Lenin and the bulk of the Communists with respect to 
economic policy, and of the return of capitalism. ‘‘ The 
shops, which have been deserted for three years, are 
open now,” Mr. Farbman states, ‘‘ and packed with 
luxuries of every kind.” In a striking article which 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian on Monday it was 
stated that Mr. Leslie Urquhart, the chairman of the 
Russo-Asiatic Consolidated, Limited, a British corpora- 
tion with a capital of twelve millions sterling, was 
recently approached by the Soviet Government with a 
view to renewing negotiations which had been broken 
off last summer because of the inability or reluctance of 
the Russians to comply then with his terms, among 
which was the settlement of a claim on account of 
damages to property for upwards of fifty millions of 
pounds. It was said that the negotiations had been 
resumed and were proceeding amicably. In previous 
issues we have urged that any proper programme for 
the economic reconstruction of Europe must include 
Russia in its scope, and we welcome every indication of 
that country’s return to sanity, though we realise, like 


everybody else, that a long period must elapse before, 
economically, it will be anything like the Russia of a 
decade ago. 


In appointing a sub-committee to inquire into postal 
reform, the Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce has given expression to the wishes of business 
men throughout the country. Nothing could be better 
calculated to hamper trade and at the same time 
defeat its own ends than Mr. Kellaway’s policy as 
Postmaster-General, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand on what principle he doubled, and for post-carde 
trebled, the old rate of postage, while withdrawing 
at the same time many of the established facilities. If 
you cannot sell a commodity in sufficient quantities at 
a penny to make ends meet, you are hardly likely to 
do so by raising the price to twopence, even in the 
case of goods so comparatively essential as stamps. 
And if the Post Office should gain, it could only 
be at the expense of the income-tax commissioners. 
As it is, high postal rates have driven firms that have 
occasion to circulate large numbers of catalogues to 
send their printing orders out of the country to Ger- 
many, where, owing to the advantage of the exchange, 
the goods may be printed and despatched for a fraction 
of the cost in England. 


Mr. Prevost Battersby and others have been writing 
to the Press advocating the total prohibition of flying 
on account of the havoc which the aeroplane will cause 
in future wars. This plan is at once logical and absurd. 
If the battleship is to be prohibited, it is but logical to 
forbid equally the submarine and the aeroplane, for the 
battleship is one of the less harmful (from a destructive, 
not an economic, standpoint) weapons of war. But, 
apart from the sheer impossibility of the thing, surely 
to suggest the complete prohibition of flying because one 
day civilian aeroplanes may be converted into bombing 
machines, is to reduce the cry of disarmament to 
absurdity. Are we then to prohibit merchantmen be- 
cause they may be converted into commerce raiders? 
Or chemists, because they may discover a new poison 
gas? The argument only goes to prove the inconsist- 
ency and hopelessness of the disarmament plan as a 
means of preventing war. 


All the pother about future aerial warfare arises from 
exaggeration and misapprehension of the facts. The 
aerial factor must certainly render succeeding wars 
swifter, but that is not necessarily a disadvantage, and 
may be positively a virtue. It must also enlarge the 
area of hostilities so as to include women and children ; 
but here again such a development might work in the 
interests of peace. Some of those who write about it 
seem to infer that bombardment from the air is extra- 
specially terrible; but the truth of the matter is that it 
is neither worse nor better than any other kind of 
bombardment, and that only on account of its compara- 
tive novelty, and of an element of uncanny mystery in 
death dropping from the sky, does it react more strongly 
on the imagination; and since, for many, it is neces- 
sarily the only form of warfare experienced, it is there- 
fore, of course, in their opinion the worst that it is 
possible to experience. 


We recently commented on the extraordinary publicity 
campaign being conducted by the Underground com- 
bine. We are quite unable to comprehend the motives 
which impelled this scheme. Were the concern run by 
the Governemnt we might expect—though we should 
not of course understand—some such wasteful expendi- 
ture of the public’s money; but in a private business 
enterprise like the Underground one looks to the direc- 
tors for saner economics. A greater number of passen- 
gers cannot be sought by these companies—indeed, their 
propaganda expressly states that already they are 
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‘* playing to capacity ” and that new railways and more 
vehicles are urgently necessary. Nor, as we have pre- 
viously pointed out, is there any rival service with which 
they have to compete. Precisely why, therefore, should 
so much money be expended upon what appears to us 
to be entirely unnecessary advertising ? 


It is always interesting to note the moment when that 
which has previously been reckoned mere useless 
rubbish is suddenly seen to have a documentary or 
sentimental interest. In England such a period has 
been marked by a paper, recently read to the Biblio- 
graphical Society, upon the first railway time-tables. 
And in America a similar event has taken place in the 
dispersal of some six hundred books, pamphlets and 
leaflets, mostly printed from fifty to seventy years ago, 
and illustrating the development of the far West. 
These books and documents were dilapidated and 
poorly printed, to an untutored eye the most rubbishy 
of lumber, and yet they sold for over twenty thousand 
dollars. As an example we may mention one single 
sheet, an announcement of a ball given in honour of 
the arrival of the first overland mail from California, 
printed at Fort Smith in 1858, which was sold for 
sixty-seven dollars. Such things are the Incunabula of 
the Wild West, and have all the qualities (save beauty) 
necessary to make them first-rate collector’s treasures 
in the future. 


PATRICK IN WONDERLAND 


r | “HE Irish are obviously a practical people. Surely 
no other but a practical assembly could have suf- 
fered all that long debate in the Dail in which the 

motion was changed every hour; in which the delibera- 
tions were conducted, now in public, now in secret; in 
which the functions of the Speaker were abdicated to 
the House; in which there was no restriction on the 
number of speeches to be delivered by any one delegate; 
in which one of the deputies, in an ecstasy, recited the 
Ten Commandments and proclaimed that he owed no 
allegiance except to his Maker; in which a priest ap- 
peared with the announcement that he was St. Columba 
executing a divine mission; in which Mr. De Valera, 
the President of what he conceived to be a Republic, 
alternately resigned and withdrew his resignation 
several times—no other but a practical assembly could, 
after all this, have reached a practical decision. 

To us who make an idol of procedure, who have been 
nurtured in technical correctitude, and the very soil of 
whose land is soaked with a Parliamentary tradition, 
the debate in the Dail may have seemed lacking in 
sobriety, and its disregard for the normal rules of dis- 
cussion may have appeared almost inexplicable. To 
us, indeed, the whole business may have recalled the 
conduct of a South American Republic combined with 
the madness of Alice in Wonderland. But Englishmen 
write extravaganzas; the Irish enact them. 

It remains to be seen what the Irish electorate will 
have to say. At present it would seem that there is in 
the Irish Free State a body of non-jurors. Unlike the 
Herzogite Party in South Africa, which offers its oppo- 
sition on strictly constitutional lines, there is to be in 
Ireland an opposition which challenges the Constitution 
itself. If Mr. De Valera’s party has any substantial 
following at the polls the Irish Free State will be con- 
fronted with extraordinary difficulties, for a party will 
be returned to the House which will look at every ques- 
tion from an angle which is irrelevant. It will not 
challenge the measures of the Government on their 
merits, but will challenge the right of the Government 
itself to introduce those measures at all. Far from 
the Irish problem being settled, therefore, by the 
Articles of Agreement, the same Irish problem will exist 
in an intensified form. Just as the whole of British 
politics was clouded by an Irish representation in 
London which would speak and vote on any Bill before 


the English House of Commons from the standpoint of 
a country which had but one object in view, so in 
future will the debates of the Dail be fogged by a re- 
presentation which will challenge the existence of the 
Dail itself. Legislation in such circumstances will be 
a farce. There will be no proper examination of the 
issues. The nominal issues will be but a battle ground 
whereon the same eternal and fundamental question 
will be continually fought out. At every turn there 
will be the risk of a snatch vote which will subvert the 
Free State and seck to substitute a Republic. This js 
the pass to which the Articles of Agreement have led 
us. Peace with Ireland is not Peace in Ireland. The 
Dail will have no parallel in any other assembly in the 
world, for if it is to succeed it can only succeed by the 
opposition remaining eternally in opposition. A living 
part of Ireland will be perennially for the revision of 
the Treaty. The Government of Ireland will therefore 
be conducted by an oligarchy. The only question that 
remains is how successful Mr. De Valera’s party will 
be at the polls. Knowing as one does the eccentric 
logic of the Irish temperament, admirably caricatured 
in the person of Mr. Bernard Shaw, we may expect that 
in the long run its following will be substantial. 

Another difficulty which arises is: what will be the 
attitude of parties in this country towards the Irish 
opposition? If we may judge from the attitude of the 
Liberal and Labour parties towards the general prin- 
ciples of self-determination, we may look to a con- 
tinuous pressure in this country in favour of the recog- 
nition of an Irish Republic. For this reason again the 
Articles of Agreement cannot be considered as a settle- 
ment of the Irish problem, but only as the capture 
the Irish of the first set of positions. Like all the 
settlements of the Prime Minister it will be found that 
this is no settlement at all, and that England has not 
been disembarrassed of her perennial difficulty. All 
that has been done is to set up a new machine, one 
which will not work. 

Consider from this point of view the personal posi- 
tion of Mr. De Valera. Nominally, he was President 
of the Republic, but he was also his own Prime Min- 
ister. The two offices are quite incompatible. The 
President of a State has no right to be in the repre- 
sentative assembly. If he is, he obviously embarrasses 
his executive. The folly of such a position is well 
illustrated by the Dail debate. Mr. De Valera wished 
to substitute for the Treaty motion a vote of confidence 
in himself. With this intention he submitted his 
resignation. He then withdrew it. Subsequently he 
submitted his resignation again on the ground that as 
a constitutionally elected officer he could not execute 
himself and he desired to know whether the Dail chose 
t» execute him. It decided to do so by two votes. Mr. 
De Valera then falls back on the sovereign people and 
claims that the Dail has no right to execute him since 
it was elected as a Republic. This is the game of 
“* heads I win, tails you lose.’’ If these tactics were 
peculiar to Mr. De Valera personally they would not 
be worthy of comment and the position could easily 
be rectified. But Mr. Griffith has now been elected 
President of the Republic and shows every intention of 
following the precedent. He too remains in the 
House and acts as his own Prime Minister. We may 
therefore look forward to a repetition under his egis 
of the De Valera farce. 

Having led us into this situation what does our own 
Prime Minister do? He has not made up his mind 
whether or not to have a General Election. He has 
not considered whether or not the duty devolves upon 
him and his cabinet of framing a reasonable constitution 
for the new Irish Free State as we did in the case of 
Canada and South Africa, which is our obvious re- 
sponsibility towards a new member of the British Com- 
monwealth; nor has he considered whether a General 
Election should be held in Ireland. The duty of the 
English people clearly does not terminate with the 
drafting of a document, and it is with the gravest fore- 
boding that we observe that in this, as in other par- 
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. inet has shirked its obligations not only 
towards a new and inexperienced 
State. Quite apart from whether we consider the 
Treaty itself to be wise, we hold that it is neither fair 
nor reasonable to allow the Irish people to remain in 
their present helpless condition. The circumstances in 
which the Dail was elected have precluded the settling 
of any satisfactory procedure for debate. The forma- 
tion of the constitution is not the kind of task that can 
be completed in a night. There are few peoples who 
could have overcome so successfully the great difficul- 
ties with which the Dail has been confronted, and the 
fact that it has gone so far towards a composure is a 
high tribute to the practical sense of Messrs. Griffith 
and Collins and the majority which they command. 
Neither their task nor ours ends with the formal ratifica- 
tion. Having made them an offer it is our duty to 
give them the means whereby it may be translated into 
a reality. To allow affairs to drift in this haphazard 
fashion is the gravest reflection on our statesmanship. 
The Irish have been suddenly translated into a new and 
strange world. It is a world of which we have some 
experience. We are inviting disaster and courting the 
gravest imperial complications if we leave Patrick un- 
attended, unaided, and unguided, gaping in Wonder- 


land. 


THE CONFERENCE TRICK 


Te Anglo-French pact against German aggres- 
sion is still in the air and the French Premier has 
gone from the Riviera to Paris on the familiar and 
congenial business of dealing with a hostile Parliament 
and Press. The one solid achievement of the mixture 
of desultory conversations and comic golf matches 
which is passing for a meeting of the Supreme Council 
has been the decision to call a Conference for the pur- 
pose of the economic stabilisation of Europe. It 
would be a tedious but profitable enquiry to trace 
through the budgets of the various countries, and of 
the League of Nations, the amount of money which has 
been spent since January, 1920, on European councils 
and conferences, and to reckon against it the positive 
value of what they have achieved. Since that date 
there have been International Labour Conferences at 
Washington, Genoa and Geneva; two League of 
Nations Assemblies at Genoa; a Transit Conference at 
Barcelona organised by the League of Nations but re- 
presenting powers outside the League as well as in; and 
a Conference of Austrian succession states at Porte 
Rosa. Chief of the series was the Economic Confer- 
ence held at Brussels in September, 1920, attended by 
representatives, officially appointed, of America and 
Germany, which dealt with precisely the same problems 
as are to be remitted to the new Genoa Conference 
that has been decided upon at Cannes. 

The special correspondents, in quoting the agenda 
ot the new Conference, report that it is avowedly based 
on that of the Conference of Brussels a year and a half 
ago. The comment is accurate, but it has its ironical 
side. The Brussels Conference, presided over by such 
distinguished bankers and business men as Mr. R. H. 
Brand, Mr. Ter Meulen and Mr. Ador, furnished 
with the most expert assistance from economic men of 
science like Professor Cassel of Stockholm and Pro- 
fessor Pigou of Cambridge, produced a series of resolu- 
tions and one definite scheme for the re-establishment of 
trade. These were then handed over to a provisional 
economic and financial committee of the League of 
Nations to be prepared for adoption by the countries 
concerned. They have since produced precisely noth- 
ing at all. The resolutions on currency questions have 
remained resolutions, thus achieving the common 
fate of the resolutions of one’s private conscience. The 
Positive scheme, which is the Ter Meulen scheme, 
though it is provided with an office and administrator 
and a certain amount of funds, has not been adopted 
by the business men of any producing country, nor by 
the purchasers or Governments of any consuming 


country. A variant of it, which it was intended to 
apply to the regeneration of Austria, and which was 
purveyed in Vienna by a mixed body of bankers and 
Government financial experts, assisted by the Economic 
and Financial Section of the League, has been frus- 
trated by the action of Governments whose assistance 
was essential. 

Though vast compilations of its proceedings and 
resolutions have been published, and though the 
promises on which its conclusions were based have had 
their validity confirmed and indeed strengthened by the 
subsequent course of economic development in Europe, 
still the result of the Brussels Conference has been, as 
the French say, completely zero. Yet when the Con- 
ference was going on, and immediately after its con- 
clusion, a wave of hopefulness passed over Europe. 
Its debates were received with the most generous 
sentiments and its members subjected to the most 
flattering compliments. The conference trick, in fact, 
for the moment did its work. Now, apparently, we 
are to be treated at Genoa to a repetition which will, 
no doubt, have the same immediate success, and will 
conjure optimism out of all of us as easily as the people 
who perform a similar trick in hotel smoking rooms 
conjure the money out of the pockets of unsuspecting 
gentlemen from the provinces or abroad. 

There are, however, two important modifications in 
this new version of the conference trick. The Russians 
are to be present. They were the only European power 
of magnitude absent from Brussels, and their participa- 
tion in the Genoa Conference does unquestionably give 
it an opportunity of producing something which may 
give the nations concerned a more solid motive for 
putting their ideals into practice than existed after the 
shouting and self-congratulations had died away at 
Brussels. The future historian will no doubt find an 
element of humour in the reluctance of M. Lenin to 
attend the Conference in Italy, and his desire that the 
meeting should take place in London. In no country 
in Europe has Bolshevism generally been esteemed so 
strong as in Italy, and its very considerable power there 
might have been thought to have given an additional 
reason for the chief apostle from Russia to visit one of 
the most important outlying parts of his dominions. 
Bolshevism, however, has a way of producing a natural 
antitoxin in civilized political organisms. In Russia 
the antitoxin, whether it was Koltchak, Deniken or 
Wrangel, was never strong enough, even when stimu- 
lated by a subsidy from outside to cope with the disease. 
In Italy, on the other hand, the anti-Bolshevik 
phagocytes are active and multiply daily, and it is, 
perhaps, not to be wondered at that M. Lenin, unpro- 
tected by his Red Guards and finding himself in the 
middle of the vivid Italian population in Genoa, might 
feel rather nervous as to the ability of himself or his 
hosts to ensure protection from the attentions of the 
Fascisti Party. It is known that the Russian Trade 
Delegation at ‘‘ Soviet House ’’ in London have been 
pressing for a meeting here for quite other reasons. 
The Russians, in fact, intend, if they can, to make the 
Conference a means of reconstructing and filling Rus- 
sian markets, and in that, provided it is accomplished 
with a fair safe-guarding of the interests of such foreign 
capital as has still got some chance of maintaining its 
claims in Russia, lies the best hope of its success. 

The other point on which the Conference differs from 
the Brussels Conference and, indeed, from all except 
one of those cited above, is that it is not to be conducted 
under the auspices of the League of Nations Secretariat. 
The French representatives at Cannes, pursuing, as 
always, their jolicy, which is little realised or under- 
stood in this country but which every close observer of 
the development of the League of Nations knows, are 
seeking to associate the Conference with the League. 
In so far as it has been an effective instrument in politics 
at all, the League of Nations has been so because it 
has been cleverly, thriftily, and very quietly used by the 
French Foreign Office and Ministry of Finance as a 
means for handling, on bases consonant with French 
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policy, questions which it was not convenient for 
It was so in Upper Silesia, 
in the dispute between Serbia and Albania, and in the 
proposed settlement of the Vilna question on purely 
Franco-Polish lines, which has hitherto been unsuccess- 
ful owing to the stubbornness of the Lithuanians and 
It was so to a 
minor degree in the Transit Conference at Barcelona. 

Whether for this reason or on other grounds, it is ap- 
parent that both the Italians and the British Prime 
Ministers have made up their minds that this conference 
should be organized separately. As their decision has 
been come to, it is surely pertinent to ask: What is 
the use of the League of Nations in Europe at the 
Every European member of it will 
The objects for 
which that Conference is to be called are implicit and, 
to a certain degree, explicit in the Covenant of the 
The 
International Secretariat of the League is set up for the 
If one 
power more than another attains a predominance on it 
that is a matter which, one might suppose, could very 
easily be corrected by other powers holding equal in- 
If we are paying, as we do pay, close on 
£90,000 per annum towards the expenses of the 
League, why do we not use it? And if we have made 
up our minds not to use it, as seems clear from the 
consistently hostile attitude of the Prime Minister, who 
does lip service to it in his speeches and completely 
ignores it in his politics, would it not be more honest 
to say so, and either go to the next Assembly of the 
League with a modification of the Covenant which would 
enable it to be used as a general instrument of 
European, and, where appropriate, of world-wide co- 


France to handle herself. 


the threatening attitude of Russia. 


present moment ? 
be present at the Genoa Conference. 


League by which every member is bound to act. 


precise purpose of running affairs of this kind. 


terests. 


operation, or else to withdraw from it altogether? 


MERIE SKELTON 


By Louris GoLpInG 


ET us set ourselves to the pretty task propounded 
| by a poet of the younger school : 

So where to rank old Skelton? 

He was no monstrous Milton, 

Nor wrote no ‘ Paradise Lost’ 

So wondered at by most. 
For there is need in our poetry to-day of that coarse red 
blood and of those forthright precipitate melodies of 
Skelton, the ‘‘ Laureat,’’? dead so many centuries ago. 
And we would at the outset suggest to such a body as 
the ‘‘ Shakespeare Head Press ”’ that brave work lies 
to their hand in the addition to their ‘‘ Percy Reprints,’’ 
so admirably edited by Mr. Brett-Smith, of at least a 
selection from Skelton; for the Dyce edition of a poet 
well worth more than a scholar’s attention has been so 
long out of print and so monstrous costly. 

So to our ranking of old Skelton. Can we then refer 
to English poetry of Skelton’s age, the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries, without adjusting our perspec- 
tive in terms of Chaucer? Let us reiterate it. Chaucer 
is a miracle, beyond the scope of syllogism. His 
poetry is unsurpassed in any period for variety and 
elasticity, a poetry so dynamic, so congruous with its 
own laws, that it can afford to be even anarchic. Lang- 
land is strictly his contemporary, but doleful William, 
being primarily a preacher and very secondarily a poet, 
interested largely in thoughts and almost not at all in 
words or their arrangements, must needs express him- 
self in a form as little cognizant of the new rhythms and 
impulses as a polite epic in strict Tennysonese would 
be to-day. But if the century that followed had 
attempted merely the resolution of the technical pro- 
blems implicit in Langland, we should have been spared 
the most cacophonous quacking that ever resounded 
through the meadows of English poetry. Alas for 
those ponderous geese! Far off and consummate 


shone the light of Chaucer, to them all an ignis fatuus 
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(saving only for those lovely Scotchmen who concern ys 


not now). The bogs into which the poor birds Strag- 
gled, limp and foredone, Lydgate and Stephen Hawes 
the interminable Occleve and the shorter-winded fowls! 
What then had happened? It was like putting a raj. 
way engine into the hands of a savage. The whole 
mechanism of the Chaucerian technique had broken 
down, a technique which had advanced so far as acty. 
ally to contain a prognostication of blank verse, that 
climacteric of all English poetic utterance. The verse. 
forms of the fifteenth century are a welter. Hardly a 
rhymester capable of a single line of sheer iambic 
pentameter. The passing out of pronunciation of the 
final feminine ‘ e ’ is not enough to explain the mystery, 
What sins had those dead committed to be visited by 
this blight upon poetry ? 

Yet it is at the heart of this chaos, at once the most 
chaotic and the most expressive, the genius of the flux 
as Pope is the genius of a petrifaction, that we hear 
the rollicking, frolicking, limpetty-jumpetty voice of 
merie John Skelton. But let this my conviction be 
speedily rendered. This poet is significant almost en- 
tirely in virtue of such of his poetry as is written in his 
own inalienable metre, written, as the prosodic manuals 
would insist, in the ‘‘ Skeltonical doggerel.’’ There 
only is the essential Skelton, who may be imitated but 
not transcended—the poet of ‘ Phyllyp Sparowe’ and 
of ‘ Colin Cloute.? His poems in the seven-line Chau- 
cerian stanza and his other experiments are negligible. 
The elegy on Edward IV. is as correct as Mr. Noyes 
on the death of a later Edward. The ‘ Garlande of 
Laurell ’ only rises from humourless pomposity in the 
Skeltonical lyrics to his fair garlanders, though you 
will discover in the ‘ Garlande ’ proper a fine resonance, 
magnificent as Tamburlaine : 

Arecting my sight towards the zodyake 

The signes xii for to beholde a farre, 
When Mars retrogradant reversed his bak, 
Lord of the yere in his orbicular. 
Yet for any significant poetry in regular form we must 
wait for the sonnets of Wyatt and Surrey or finally for 
Spenser’s superb invention. If the Skeltonic line may 
be said to have a norm, it is an anapaest and an iamb, 
with either a masculine or feminine ending reduplicat- 
ing its rhyme till the very elastic invention of the poet 
is exhausted. The whole line may consist of one such 
abstract quality as ‘‘ equanimity,’’ rhyming with “ un- 
interruptibility,’’ ‘‘ unconscionability,’’ ‘‘ garrulity ” 
and their like ad nauseam. Hence, because of this 
entire lack of restraint and dignity, the Skeltonical 
verse is the centre of the fifteenth-century dissolution; 
yet at the same time, because this dangerous instrument 
is employed by an intellect of high order and a poet of 
some genius, the stuff on which it works is never dull 
and at its highest attains an unsurpassed whimsical 
delicacy. 

Perhaps nowhere in literature could a poet be found 
of the towering swagger of Skelton. Let us revert for 
a moment to the comparison with Milton made by our 
contemporary. No poet has been more aware of his 
mission, in the evangelical sense, than Milton; yet he, 
the giant, only allows himself two or three self-con- 
sciousnesses, and these of infinite reserve and chastity. 
Compare in Skelton his ‘ Garlande of Laurell,’ a final 
blaring symphony on the theme so frequently recurrent 
in all his writing, ‘‘ quod Skelton, laureat.’”” This 
surely was the Skelton zealously manufactured for 
professional purposes. I prefer to remember the robust 
cleric round whom the sixteenth century wove its epic 
of lusty buffoonery. The poems themselves sometimes 
present problems beyond solution. What is the begin- 
ning of ‘ Speke, Parrot,’ or do we start at the end? 
And what has happened to the Morality called ‘ Nigra- 
mansir’ described so carefully by Warton? ‘Tis no 
great matter, if ‘ Nigramansir’ was no sprightlier 
than ‘ Magnificence,’ the tame confection which sur- 
vives. Yet how amply he atones by the series of lyrics 
scattered through desert places or clamorous, which 


leap suddenly like fountains among rocks, or droop like 
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of willow; or, as in ‘ Wofully araid,’ beat 


the branches ¢ 
and shudder like a passing-bell : 
Wofully araid, 
My blode, man, 
For thé ran, 


It may not be naid; 
My body bloo and wan, 
Wofully araid. 


ia and yet again the ‘ wofully araid ’ clangs, the 
aaa a bell Any high tower, tolls, tolls, till the air 
shakes like the waters over a sunken city. And surely 
here is one moment of technical mastery which the 
Elizabethans at their most cunning did not transcend : 
ne I have worne a crown on my hede, 
so rufull, so red; d 
Thus bobbid, thus robbid, thus for my love ded, 
Onfaynyd not deynyd my blod for to shed. 
Cam when thou list, welcome to me, 
Wofully araid. 
But these are incidental felicities. The Skeltonical 
proper consist of a number whose main interest 
is historical and sociological, of others devoted to the 
tumultuous invective which was part of the equipment 
of our early poets, and a few that shine from their 
coarse setting like gold, not unalloyed, yet gold none 
the less—‘ Phyllyp Sparowe’ and the lyrics to the 
‘ Garlande of Laurell.’ The most vehement of the first 
is ‘ The Tunnynge of Elynoure Rummynge,’ on which 
mainly, I suppose, the too genteel Pope bases his con- 
demnation of ‘‘ beastly Skelton.’’ We are there given 
a Hogarthesque interior of a medieval ale-house of far 
greater authenticity than Langland gave us—for who 
indeed was better acquainted with so pagan a place, 
merie John Skelton of Diss or gloomy-jowled William 
of the Malvern hills? Yet even more vigorous than 
Elynoure is the invective against Wolsey. ‘ Colin 
Cloute ’ represents interestingly just how much the 
Cardinal could stand; ‘ Why Come Ye Nat to Courte ’ 
just how much he could not. Wolsey seems to have 
incited our pious poet to more energy than Skelton’s 
professional rivals did, though I cannot but register 
profound gratitude that he is not alive to reward an 
attempt to evaluate him, with a flood of abuse as clever 
as Beelzebub and salt as the surf of the Dead Sea. By 
what strange paradox is it that the Reverend Alex- 
ander Dyce concludes his edition with a humble appeal 
from Skelton to the Cardinal for preferment? Or was 
it Skelton’s own most excoriating witticism? 
Such collections as ‘ Corn from Olde Fieldes ’’ and 
‘ The Oxford Book of English Verse’ have made us 
familiar with a few of the lyrics out of the ‘ Garlande.’ 
They are deliciously poised, unaffected little trills of de- 
light, like the song of the reminiscent robin who is 
perched outside my window at this moment. Strenu- 
ously he is asserting that spring and the first buds of 
the willow and all the gallant things he is trying hard to 
conjure out of the barren air, are more entertaining 
than Mayster Skelton, Poete Laureat, for all the gold 
and the silks and pearls out of which the ladies of the 
Countess of Surrey wrought him his garland. Yet I 
will not wholly admit the justice of Master Robin’s 
claim. For I turn to ‘ Phyllyp Sparowe,’ and here, 1 
declare, is a song equal to his own at the high tide of 
spring. And when, in two springs or three, Master 
Robin will be a cold pathetic ball of ceased nerves 
and hushed throat, Phyllyp Sparowe will be singing 
still, not for many ears, but those discerning and well 
appeased : 
Pla ce bo, 
Who is there, who? 
Di le xi 
Dame Margery. . . 
What shall we say of ‘ Phyllyp Sparowe’? Is it the 
most precious nonsense poem in any tongue? Is it 
kabbalistic, pregnant with Delphic mysteries, an ex- 
halation from an alchemic cauldron? What matters 
it? Alas, alas! 
De pro fun dis cla ma vi 
en I saw my sparowe die! 


But am I to understand that there were certain ‘‘ jan- 


glynge jayes ’’ who would dare to ‘‘ discommende what 
they cannot amende’’? And indeed, 

What ayled them to deprave 

Phillyp Sparowe’s grave? 
What indeed! Noli perturbari, Johannes Skelton! Sir 
Christopher Garnesche with whom you engaged in war 
is only a name, and so too is Robert Gaguin, and little 
more is your enemy, Alexander Barclay. Wolsey, 
whom you stoutly belaboured, fell from a high place in 
the year of your own death. But this sparrow beyond 
an autumnal window, and Phyllyp his kinsman whom 
you sang four centuries ago, sing for each other still. 
Floreant ! 


SATURDAY WALKS 
I. WitH A Port 
By GERALD BarRrRY 


N all England there is no country for men who use 

their legs better than that of the South Downs, 

where you may walk all day with the sea and the 
sky for company and old history sleeping underneath 
your feet. Of the wonder of these hills men have 
written and sung over-much; they have disturbed their 
depths scrabbling for royal and reverend bones; they 
have penetrated into their still fastnesses and made them 
loud with locomotion; yet still the secret of their heart 
lies undiscovered, defying and evading the sac- 
tilege of men. There are a hundred ways in which you 
may explore them. You may go purposefully, book in 
hand, and gaze on old battlefields and burial-grounds. 
You may wander down their wayward valleys, know- 
ing their flocks and farms. Or you may keep, as is 
far better for a long day’s walk, to the hill-tops. You 
may go with a philosopher, walking little and resting 
long, looking out over the emptiness to the sea and 
catching the music of the spheres. You may go with 
a poet—as I went on the walk of which I write—seeing 
heaven in a wild flower, with the wind playing strange ~ 
harmonies and the turf blossoming beneath your feet, 
so that they take wings and you go singing and strid- 
ing through the land like a giant. Or you may go 
alone. But though you cover the same ground many 
times yet it will always be different, for it wears a new 
aspect and discloses fresh glories with each several 
companion, and changes besides with every variation 
of the light. It is how you go, then, and not where 
you go, that matters most, and so I shall not be here 
concerned with the A.B.C. of the country. I care not 
for Bradshaw and very little for Bartholomew; I shall 
pass by on the other side your lead fonts and family 
brasses, your tumuli and fosses and camps. For all 
these you will find in your guide books; but though you 
search ever so diligently, you will not find written there 
the secret of the hills. 

We set out from Lewes—the Poet and I—one golden 
December morning, along the road to Beddingham, 
rejoicing in the sun our brother. Our road at 
length wound in more closely under the hills 
and two great spurs of the Downs stood out 
like the mighty knees of some remote, unrelenting 
god. Before and beside us stretched brown, spired 
beech woods—‘‘ Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet 
birds sang,’’ but over them now the rooks made endless 
clamour, mounting up into the wind for the sheer joy 
of meeting its rebuff, and turning on bronze pinions 
across the sun’s flat rays. As we rustled through the 
leaves of a wooded footpath we suddenly espied between 
the smooth pillars a quaint, square cottage with 
windows like wide, serious eyes; and alongside the cot- 
tage, quite out of their environment, stood three tall 
poplars like faithful sentinels. Our path led round the 
house and on beneath the shadow of the hill, where hid 
another forlorn little house. Beyond us, red roofs 
twinkled in the sun. ‘‘ I feel that this is Fairyland,” 
said the Poet. ‘‘ I know it is,’’ said I. But it was 
only afterwards, when we arrived at our destination, 
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that we found we had but spoken the sober truth. For 

ppon the wall of the inn parlour where we rested hung 

an old map, and tracing upon it with grimed fingers the 
course of our day’s journeying, we read at the spot at 
which we saw those quaint, quiet cottages, the words 

‘* Beanstalk ’’ and ‘‘ Bo-peep.’’ You may read them 

on the map for yourselves. 

We left the track then and struck steeply up the 
hills. The wind blew strongly there and the sun hung 
low over Newhaven, lighting the Channel with a pale, 
unreal glint. Above Five Lords Burghs a hawk hung 

Aickering in the clear blue of the sky. That name of 

the Five Lords is pregnant with suggestions. Per- 

haps it was so given because the bones of five Saxon 
nobles here lie buried; perhaps here, beyond the memory 
of man, stood five lordly trees or five giant monoliths; 
or was it at this hill, long ago, that the boundaries of 
five petty kingdoms met? Below us on our left 
lay the remote Noah’s Ark world of the weald, and as 
we walked small coveys of partridge rose on panicking 
wing's and sped low over the rim of the hill. High over 
Bostal Down we went and dropped at length into 
brown-roofed Alfriston. Now Alfriston is a village 
to avoid, despite its smugglers’ den and its patched and 
battered Market Cross, so exactly like a child’s rude 
effort in plasticine. For of late the pioneers of Peck- 
ham have sought it out in their sidecars and marked it 
for their own, so that when you enter the ‘ Star’ and 
ask refreshment, you are answered in cockney and 
charged too heavily for the privilege. 
We set off refreshed along the Wilmington road and 
scaled Windover hill, up whose nether slope climbs 
night and day the old Long Man yet never gains the 
summit; and keeping to the crest of the hills turned 
towards the south, leaving below us in the valley Jeving- 
ton, through which runs one of the oldest trackways 
known to man. As our footsteps dropped gradually to the 
valley beneath Friston the sun was going down, and 
when it sank almost to the level of the hilltop each small 
hump and hummock threw its long shadow on the turf, 
as the whole hill before had cast its own shadow over 
the valley; and the ground was mottled with mellow 
light and shade. So literally were molehills turned to 
mountains. A slow flock on the slope across the valley 
became suddenly aglow, and all the grass and plough- 
land and chalk was flooded with benignant light. I 
have seldom seen such clarity in the sky in winter as 
there was below the sun just then; and across that 
window of light, as though in the air of another 
world, passed a slow far company of birds. Up 
Friston hill we went in gathering gloom, and down the 
winding road into East Dean. As we left the village 
behind us a last gleam from the sun caught the sight- 
less eyes of the derelict lighthouse high on its lone hill 
over the sea, and it flashed a defiant beam across the 
Channel. Each evening it is so lighted for a moment 
as the sun goes down. 

We left the road again by Birling Farm, intending 
to reach Eastbourne over the hills. But in the dark- 
ness we became lost, and after much wandering at 
length struck the road across the cliff. We crawled up 
to the summit then, and peering cautiously over the 
dim white precipice, beheld far down below the squat 
beacon with its five slow beams turning and turning 
steadily over the face of the waters. Presently the 
town lay black below us, illumined by a thousand 
twinkling lights like lanterns swinging in dark trees. 
Tiredly we descended the long hill into the town, 
and the way seemed endless through the hard 
streets. But as we went haltingly down one of these 
roads with its long vista of lamp posts, sud- 
denly ahead of us—for it was near to Christmas—a 
brass band struck up. It was then as it used to be on 
torn roads behind the trenches, when we came wearily 
out of battle with little hope or desire left in our hearts. 
Sometimes then a band would play us by, or perhaps a 
single pair of lips would tease a broken tune from a 
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once the ranks would straighten and men would : 
step out bravely. So, now, we marched with stren 
renewed and something of the old way came brief 
back tous. We swung down that road with our packs 
on our backs and our ash sticks sloped upon our 
shoulders, for all the world as though we had been on 
review; and as we drew level with the band the Poet 
gave the command, “‘ Eyes left!’’ At that we dis. 
tinctly heard a wavering in the melody, only the trom. 
bone going on, resolute and independent, as trombones 
often will. As we halted at length outside our inn, the 
refrain of ‘ Colonel Bogey ’ was borne to our ears jn 
gusts upon the wind. 


THE ACADEMY DUG-UP 
By D. S. 


HE exhibition at Burlington House is one of 

desperate piety, like that of a migrating tribe 

who carry with them the bodies of their poor old 
fathers. Here and there is a figure in whom they may 
take some modest pride: but terribly many, heavy and 
mouldy are the passengers under whose mummies a 
less solid and deep-winded, if more enlightened genera- 
tion must stagger and pant. Yet it is not without a 
fondness for things obsolete and figures once of repute 
that a former guest attends this inquest on the disin- 
terred, or finds the painters of his youth taking, like 
ghosts in a last muster, their ancient places on those 
walls. For, mind you, the painters of those shabby 
and incredible canvases were, while they lived, very 
good company and highly picturesque figures, ever so 
much more so than the sober unsociable people who 
were really painting and had time or energy or care for 
nothing else. No one, I am sure, now feels so great 
as they did, or looks it. They acted the part of artist, 
whether of the Renaissance prince, reputable Bohemian, 
or shaggy sportsman type: they were much more like 
painters from the pages of Disraeli, of Ouida, of Trol- 
lope, than ever is the real thing. Who will believe, 
from his pictures, how memorable and magnificent Sir 
William Richmond looked and felt; a peer for Pheidias 
and Michael Angelo? The pictures tell us that he met 
very beautiful people and has left some likeness of them; 
that he was impressionable by any the last picture he 
had seen; but they also tell us of the awful clamminess 
that crept in and grew between them and him; and none 
will guess that he lived in a perpetual romance with 
unparalleled things happening to him. They even 
seemed to happen simultaneously, as if he were gifted 
with a multiple existence. I remember congratulating 
him on a reported recovery from pneumonia. He grew 
solemn at the thought of the death-bed from which he 
had risen, and without a transition spoke of how he 
had also been dancing the tarantella. Dumb animals, 
even, were astounded at him. He described how a 
camel on which he was mounted fled with him across 
the desert with head reverted and eyes immovably 
fixed upon his face. I thought of the sublime inscrip- 
tion, at Alton Towers, upon the monument to an Earl 
of Shrewsbury: He made the desert smile.* 
Even Sir William Richmond, if memory may be 
trusted, began with a cultivable gift: his early group, 
Alice of Wonderland and her sisters, in the Pre- 
raphaelite vein, ought to have been here. The same 
influence fell like dew for a season upon the drier and 
more disciplined nature of Sir Edward Poynter. I used 
to think that somewhere in the picture-stacks or port- 
folios of official artists must exist some two or three 
canvases or sketches, or even one that would account 
for the profession adopted and call for salvage. When 
I became a sort of uncle to the British School at Mill- 
bank, and since then, I have made some research, not 


* When other things have been forgotten it should be remem- 
bered of Sir William that he was a champion of smoke-preven- 


mouth-organ; and its strains would strike like magic on 
the ear and bring fresh courage to the feet, and all at 


tion. When London becomes clean his statue should be set up 
from the model left by Lanteri. 
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‘thout result. Indeed, my ambition was to 
of anti-Chantrey collection, _in which the 
artists represented there by their worst pictures should 
be shown at their best. Mr. Sant was a little disap- 
inting. The best of his works, painted nearly fifty 
- before the Soul Awoke and the painter went 
years before 
to sleep, is in the Wallace Collection. I wanted to 
know its subject and history and he came to see it, a 
splendidly preserved and daintily turned-out veteran of 
-three. He worshipped the portrait, pronounced 
it that of his ‘ dear Sister Julia,’ and his strongest 
work. I murmured something about re- 
calling the painting of Etty. He was pained: ‘“‘ Etty, 
my dear Sir! Look at the drawing, look at the 
colour, look at the quality!’’ Abashed, I begged to 
be allowed to see what he had kept of his earlier produc- 
tion. It was very interesting. The walls were covered 
with direct and vigorous studies from nature : these he 
swept aside and pointed to a figure on the easel, and I 
athered that all his dreams had made their misty, 
final rally about the bewitching figure of a girl, seen on 
a tennis court or golf course. Somewhere in between 
the studies and this his art had foundered in the English 
way, clasping prettiness. 

But of all the cases that of Mr. Storey was the most 
remarkable. We knew him as a practitioner of the 
Marcus Stone-Langham Sketching Club—stage dress 
order. But in 1910, at a loss what to send to the 
Academy, he routed out an early portrait of his mother. 
This we seized by the help of the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund. The Academy, which had never bought 
him, woke up, and made him a full academician, but 
we had still to buy, through the Contemporary Art 
Society and other subscribers, the even finer portrait of 
his father. There still remains for the Chantrey Com- 
mittee a chance in a little portrait here, the 
‘Edward Cressy’ (No. 108), which seems to 
live in another world from the rest. Mr. Storey 
himself rubbed his eyes, and was aware that 
something puzzling had happened: that he had mislaid 
his art when he came back from Spain to St. John’s 
Wood and the atmosphere of the exhibitions. And 
what happened to him and to so many more is for us 
critics to explain, if we can. The idea that prettiness in 
the object makes a beautiful picture was a part of it. 
As with Greuze, the forerunner, this single aim leads to 
soapiness, emptiness, dirtiness. Another part was exhi- 
bitionism, not only in its playing down to a taste lower 
than the artist’s, but in that more subtle vice, the imposi- 
tion of an inexpressive ideal of ‘‘finish,” not the artist’s 
own, but that of his colleagues, when pictures are being 
got ready for ‘‘ the day.” The same vice appeared in an 
apparently opposite shape, when an ‘‘ impressionistic,” 
instead of a Preraphaelite finish became fashionable. 
To borrow from Whistler was to borrow from one who 
had little to spare. And so with all art that is touch 
and go. It is lamentable that men who would naturally 
and could amusingly be Augustus Eggs should try to be 
Augustus Johns. Hence we see a more complete 
obliteration of the younger dead than of the older. Sir 
Edward Poynter, with whatever superfluous archeo- 
logical machinery, did at least carry through his laborious 
ideal of pretty dolls, and stage them once happily in the 
setting of an ilex-close. And he did at least, like Frith, 
give the spectator a great deal to look at: in so many 
others there is next to nothing, unless the half-declara- 
tion of a deplorable taste. And we did find the ante- 
Chantrey Poynter in ‘Paul and Apollos’ of the St. 
Stephen’s fresco days. Yet all this rescuing of artists 
before they are completely themselves obscures the main 
root of the trouble. That root is the quantity and 
quality of the mind. Poynter had a scholar’s accom- 
plishment in drawing, as had much greater the greatest 
of all schoolmasters, Ingres: but like Ingres he had a 
small mind, and if we are to measure by great spirits, a 
wrong goal. He did not, like so many here, combine 
a warmer emotion with no accomplishment to speak of. 
He 4 therefore a perfect artist for those whose goal 
was his, 


His name takes me from the consideration of this 
filial act towards the fathers to the Academy’s present 
attitude towards their grand-sons. Criticism is apt to 
hirple a long way behind what is going on, and the 
Academy of to-day is still be-rated in terms that were 
fitting in the nineties. The reign of Sir Edward Poynter 
was a blight upon its administration as it was upon that 
of the National Galleries. Attempting in his honest, 
obstinate, but narrow and obstructive way to combine 
the two offices with the practice of his art he went far to 
endanger the tradition which makes the director of the 
National Gallery a painter, and he convinced the 
Academy that a painter might be the worst President 
they could have. When he retired his colleagues there- 
fore did a very sensible thing : they elected a President 
not on his qualifications as an artist but as manager 
and diplomatist who would see fair and direct policy as 
far as possible without bias towards this or that painting 
or sculpture inside or outside: they appointed an archi- 
tect and proved man of business, Sir Aston Webb. This 
was to the good; but the new direction of policy was 
determined by the presence in the Academy of certain 
generous forces, notably of Mr. D. Y. Cameron. An 
example of that artist’s fine enthusiasm is fresh in our 
memories: it was largely owing to his liberality and the 
efforts from which he is only now recovering that the 
greatest of Millais’s pictures is now the nation’s, along- 
side the worst, bought by the Chantrey Committee. To 
this new spirit it is due that in the Chantrey affair itself 
a modus vivendi, if not a full solution has been effected, 
by which the views of the Tate Board are ascertained 
before purchases are made and their suggestions 
invited. Patriarchs, among the members, are now put 
upon a retired list; belated inclusions have been made 
with a rush; and it is obvious that artists of distinction 
have only to raise a finger to be included, if they wish it. 
The crowd of pictures has been reduced, yet we hear no 
longer of jealous exclusion from the exhibition. House- 
room for other societies, after the fashion I used to urge, 
seems now to be offered for the asking; and perhaps 
before long the antiquated system of impotent associates 
and a fixed number of R.A.s may be modified, and 
teaching established in the School. 

All this being so I might almost sing my Nunc 
Dimittis ; but reforms accomplished bring their disillu- 
sionments: rebels have an odd way of disappearing 
from visibility when they enter that charmed precinct, 
and perhaps when we shall see a perfectly enlightened 
and reasonably constructed Academy the vicious day of 
exhibitions will be over. The house is swept and gar- 
nished: are there enough devils to fill the vacant seats? 


MOVING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
By E. A. BAuGHAN 


OT long ago a cultivated man who visited ‘‘the 
N pictures” would timidly make a profound 

secret of his taste. The truth would come out 
in a burst of confidence, as if to attend a cinema theatre 
were almost a minor crime. Nowadays, the first ex- 
hibition of an important film is attended by all kinds of 
well-known people. That does not make ‘‘ the pic- 
tures ’’ any more respectable as art, but it does enable 
one to assume that they are not quite unknown to. 
educated mer: and women. In all the diatribes against 
the cinema (and every fourth-rate dramatist and novelist 
thinks he is justified in writing abuse of it) the part it 
plays in familiarizing good music is invariably for- 
gotten. The serious musician is apt to be shocked when 
an American millionaire is exhibited as facing financial 
ruin to the opening of Schubert’s ‘‘ Unfinished ”’ 
Symphony, and the association of the Preislied from 
‘ Die Meistersinger ’ with the love-affairs of a grimac- 
ing film-star and a waistcoat-less hero from the west, 
may seem out of place. One’s sense of a period is 
often outraged, as, for instance, by copious quotations 
from Tchaikovsky’s symphonies as an illustration of 
Dumas’s ‘ The Three Musketeers.’ But, esthetically, 
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there is no reason why the musician should be shocked. 
He suffers from a rigid association of ideas. If you 
can only forget the association, well-known classical 
music is often wonderfully illustrative of the feelings 
of modern people. What really hurts me, as a lover of 
music, is the way in which beloved compositions are 
cut in order to synchronize with the action of the pic- 
ture. But even that is not as bad as the continuous 
flow of inappropriate music at the smaller cinema 
theatres. Still, from the point of view of introducing 
good music to people ignorant of it the cinema has a 
well-defined value. I would rather hear my paper-boy 
whistling his delight in life by attempting the ‘ Bridal 
March’ from ‘ Lohengrin’ than by a more efficient 
performance of ‘ Another little Drink wouldn’t do us 
any Harm.’ 

It must not be thought, however, that the musical 
illustration of pictures is absolutely chaotic. The best 
makers of films issue definite musical charts, giving 
suggestions of the compositions to be played according 
to easily recognizable cues. Some of the young con- 
ductors at our best cinema centres have displayed con- 
siderable talent in drawing-up and adapting their 
musical accompaniments. There are very good con- 
ductors, for instance, at the New Gallery and Stoll pic- 
ture theatres, and they have trained splendid little 
orchestras. The engagement of Mr. Eugene Goossens, 
one of our most talented conductors, to direct the music 
of ‘ The Three Musketeers ’ at Covent Garden is a step 
in the right direction. He is not responsible for the 
selection of the music, some of which is unnecessarily 
opposed to the period of the story and the character of 
the emotions to be illustrated, but by the trained alert- 
ness of his conducting he has been able to make the 
tempi of the music synchronize with the rate of the 
action. Mr. Goossens has expressed himself as deeply 
impressed with the possibilities of music in connection 
with films. M. Diaghileff has also declared his inten- 
tion of having Tchaikovsky’s ‘ The Sleeping Princess’ 
filmed to music. There is no doubt that music in con- 
nection with moving pictures might have a future as a 
new form of art. We must start, however, from a 
clear idea of the esthetic principles and practical diffi- 
culties of that art. 

In the first place it must be recognised that although 
musical accompaniment helps to make a fuller enter- 
tainment of the cinematograph, it is not absolutely 
necessary. I have been given many private exhibitions 
of films without music, and, to my mind, they have 
made just as much effect as with it. The employment 
of music really grew from the oppressive silence of a 
cinema theatre. To look at pictures alone for a couple 
of hours on end demanded exceptional concentration. 
From that use of music gradually arose its definite ac- 
companiment and illustration of the pictures them- 
selves. From that, again, may grow an organic 
amalgamation of pictures and music, just as drama and 
music were amalgamated in opera or music-drama. 
[hat would be, in a sense, a new art, for the pictures 
would have to be conditioned to some extent by the 
music. Whether that music was played by an orchestra 
or reproduced by mechanical means is immaterial. The 
orchestra, unless gramophones are vastly improved, 
would always have the best effect, but if the new art 
were to be available for the smaller cinema theatres, 
which cannot afford an orchestra, the mechanical re- 
production of music would have to be employed. In- 
ventions for the synchronization exist, and are being 
gradually perfected. Roughly, synchronization is made 
possible by the motor for driving the gramophone re- 
cord being coupled to the motor that rotates the film. 
A little consideration will show the non-technical reader 
that there are grave difficulties in the preparation of 
such a film, but they are not insuperable. In making a 
picture with music it is obvious that even if the action 
is to be entirely conditioned by the music the two would 
have to be made together. It would be a very difficult 
matter for the composer. In the first place the maker 
of the film would be compelled thoroughly to under- 
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stand the needs of music, and so would condition his 
action by them. Gestures and acting would have to be 
slower than they are at present, and for the sake of 
musical interpretation scenes would have to be held 
longer than is natural. When the film had been made, 
more or less under his direction, the composer would 
have to spend many arduous hours in timing the action 
for music. He would then write or arrange his score 
and rehearse it with the film, making such alterations 
in the music as were necessary. It would not be prac. 
ticable to alter the film without such expenditure of 
money as would make it an impossible proposition, 
Finally, for mechanical reproduction there would have 
to be many rehearsals of the music with the film untij 
it was made perfect for a record. 

The many inventions for synchronization have 
already been sufficiently developed to make the 
musical film a possibility. Mr. Claude H. Verity has 
invented a synchronizer which will work to 1.24th of a 
second, and another process has been shown tg 
experts in London. It is even made Possible 
now to provide for interruptions of breaks and 
the other ills to which films are subject, but 
the lovers of music will have to accept the fact that the 
musical score will be subject to sudden stoppage and 
abrupt continuation. This applies more to the mechani- 
cal reproduction of the music than to the actual orches 
tral performance. A skilful conductor could manage 
to make the breaks less abrupt. Apart from an actual 
music-picture, in which both acts were amalgamated, 
there is great scope for clever composers in fitting and 
adapting music for ordinary films. It is not done with 
sufficient art at present. An essential is that striking 
representative themes for characters and actions should 
build up the score, and that the music should create the 
right atmosphere. The ordinary cinema-conductor 
does his work skilfully enough, but he is apt to make 
a patch-work quilt of different styles of music, and his 
dove-tailing is of a mechanical kind. 


AT THE CIRCUS 
By JAMEs AGATE 


OMISE a child that you will take him to see 
Pressestrians and a clown and he will set up a rhyth- 
mic chant of ‘‘ I’m-going-to-the-circus !_I’m-going- 
to-the-circus !” As I dressed for Mr. Bertram Mills’s 
enterprise at Olympia my head rang to a similar refrain. 
Only, the words were different. ‘‘ I’m-not-going-to-the- 
theatre! I’m-not-going-to-the-theatre !” was my burden. 
After the manner of that small youth who thought that 
he might like a copy of ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ for a 
birthday present but knew, definitely, that he would 
prefer a squirt, I too often set out for the play knowing 
how much more surely I should enjoy the rough and 
tumble of the sawdust. Whereas the play is not 
always good, for me that other entertainment cannot be 
bad. In fact, the less pretentious it is the better. 
The circus at Olympia has every quality save the one 
which, to me, matters most. The Ballet of Nations on 
Horse-back calls up the glory that was the British 
Empire and the grandeur that may be the British 
Commonwealth. Liberalism, therefore, has been con- 
sidered. There are nine clowns. Liberality, therefore, 
has been conceded. One thing only is lacking—atmos- 
phere. This is not Mr. Mills’s fault; or at least it 1s a 
fault inherent in the magnitude of his conception. No 
man can hire the biggest hall in London, run the biggest 
circus on earth, hold up the High Street with a criss 
cross of Rolls-Royces and charge fifteen shillings for a 
box seat and yet hope to vie, in charm, with the village 
show that springs up in the night. There enchantment 
takes on the true faery quality. It is a fascination com- 
pounded of trodden earth and smoky flares, of the sense 
of theatricality where no theatre should be, of intimacy 
with a race of people the farthest from the workaday. 
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it i ly bandied between the wag of local 
clown; there urchins lack- 
ri the wherewithal of legitimate entry make sneaking 
assault upon the canvas; there authority displays a 
heavy and healthily soiled hand. Not all the perfumes 
of Goty can compete with the bruised odour of earth 
desecrated, yet glorified; a hundred arc-lamps cannot 
equal the radiance of that single wick of kerosene ; the 
mind of the gold-braided takers of toll entirely fails to 
rasp that admission may be the goal of a great game. 
Then what setting is the tarnished turmoil ofa World’s 
Fair compared with the bosom of the hills? It is an 
old mistake, however, to complain of one thing that it is 
not another. I should do this handsome undertaking 
wrong were I to blame it for not having the merit of a 
paltry one. Let me say that it did for one moment 
attain to this peculiar merit. This was immediately after 
the performance, when we had emerged from the inner 
temple into the profanity of the booths. A hoarse voice 
proclaimed that an artist, whom one had to suppose of 
lesser virtue than the elect of the ring, would now, free 
of charge, loop the loop on a bicycle. If you had a good 
place close to the barrier you could almost touch him ; 
could with certainty appreciate the texture of his flesh- 
ings, note the ripple of the muscles and revel in his 
general glamour. The apparatus of his performance 
was snail-shaped. High up, where the horns are, was 
a little platform with a wooden bicycle. The dauntless 
fellow climbed to the horns, mounted the machine, spat 
on his hands and set off at break-neck speed. _Interiorly 
he encircled the snail’s house, a trap opened and he was 
safe. This was, for me, the one thrill of the evening. 
For once the atmosphere was entirely right. 

Given, however, that a circus at Olympia is, by site 
and conditioning, precluded from simplicity, I do not see 
that there was any other course except to pile up 
extravagance. Only a crescendo of effect should have 
been aimed at. We might, I think, have been first 
amazed by the smaller glories of tradition, and so inured 
to the increasing marvellous. One missed the paper 
hoops, the bare-back riders, the gallant fellows jumping 
ata venture. One looked in vain for the pair of cream- 
coloured steeds tearing round the ring, bearing, each on 
its level quarters, a silk-shod petit-maitre, the two form- 
ing a twin pedestal supporting a Diane chasseresse all 
smirk and prink and coy retreat. There was none of 
this simple apprenticeship; instead, we were launched 
into the sheer incredible. It was as though some tact- 
less virtuoso were to begin his recital with that set-piece 
and recognised finale, the Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12. 
The Olympia circus aims to startle and it ends by jading. 
Arithmetically I do not find it quite sound. The pro- 
gramme implies, for instance, that nothing can be 
funnier than the nine clowns. Yet Grock is funnier. 
Let it be admitted that each is one-ninth as funny as 
that supreme genius; their sum does not amount to 
Grock. Nor does the whole lunatic congress incline me 
to forget Auguste, forever helpful and forever in the 
way. Goliath, a Master Midget less than three feet 
high, provokes to laughter those whom deformity 
amuses. What stuff of tragedy, I wondered, filled that 
vast brain, disproportionate to the antic body? Prob- 
ably, I decided, none. 

These reservations apart, the show was admirable. 
There was an exquisite Italian juggler. Everything 
that Rastelli did was simple in conception yet infinitely 
difficult of execution. He juggled with none save 
beautiful things, fans, flowers, pieces of virtu, skittles 
of fair shape and boxes of just proportion. Possessed 
of physical beauty and youthful grace, he gave the 
impression of an artist in whose mind there was a defi- 
nite, almost concrete, conception of beauty. Scornful 
of rehearsal, he arrived from Italy in time to jump into 
his silk and give a performance as flawless as Cinque- 
valli’s, and more decorative. Eight Scotch collies, 
whose training, the programme assured us, could only 
have been accomplished by kindness, performed a 
drama with every appearance of enjoyment. An English 
thoroughbred went through the paces of the haute école 


as though he had been foaled to that end. Forty rider- 
less horses moved in planetary decorum to the voice and 
whip of their master. The restricted sugar supply of 
recent years has not, it would seem, affected our 
animal-trainers adversely. Lockhart’s Elephants, whose 
strength and long memory render any certificate as to 
gentleness of treatment unnecessary, appeared at their 
most Delsartian. Abdullah’s Arab tumblers justified 
their swarthy race as no pale-faced Council with a man- 
date could ever hope to do. And then there were the 
aerial achievements of the Original Seigrist-Silbrons, 
‘*a company of absolutely fearless performers who defy 
the laws of gravitation.” I am inclined to think that 
they do nothing of the sort and that v = gt is true for 
them as for us. Their cleverness consisted in the skill 
with which, obedient to ascertained formula, they yet 
avoided catastrophe. To sum up, this circus, which 
is the most elaborate I have ever seen, is a fine 
example to theatrical producers of the inability of 
magnificence alone to create illusion. I would have 
given the whole of this great show for a tent-pole in a 
little field. But Olympia is not a little field and the 
show shines magnificently, according to its lights. 
Alas ! that, perforce, there should be so many of them. 


Correspondence 


THE ULSTER PLANTATION 
(FRom A CORRESPONDENT) 


HE “‘ fogginess,” not of the public, which would 

be characteristic, but of those writers who for the 

past ten years have lavished so, much print on 
Ulster, concerning its first British colonisers is inex- 
plicable. None of our principal journals has shown 
any signs of being even conscious of the existence of 
‘ Pynnars Survey,’ a veritable Domesday Book of the 
Jacobean Plantation. Indeed the Westminster Gazette 
published a cartoon representing Cromwell deploring 
the fact that he had ever ‘‘ discovered Ulster ’’! Inci- 
dentally too, the Lord Chancellor informed a crowded 
audience the other day that it was colonized by Scotch 
and Welsh, suggesting some thought-confusion be- 
tween Henry II., with his Pembrokeshire friends in the 
Pale and Chichester and James I. in Ulster 400 years 
later. All this is the more curious as ‘ The Survey,’ 
well printed, in a compact volume and copiously edited 
fifty years ago, is as accessible as it is illuminating. 

It is concerned only with the planting of the six 
counties of Cavan, Tyrone, Armagh, Fermanagh, Derry 
and Donegal in 1610-11. For the North-East Corner, 
Antrim and Down was Scotticised earlier by the Gaels 
from the neighbouring coast and later by the steady 
penetration of inland and civilized lowlanders. The 
people may fairly be called what the Americans for 
reasons irrelevant here term all Ulster Protestants, 
Scotch-Irish. Monaghan was granted separately and 
settled independently. But the ‘‘ six counties,” roughly 
comprising the escheated territory of Lords Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel and some half a dozen smaller chiefs, was 
divided, as regards two-thirds of it, with minute pre- 
cision between 64 Scottish and 64 English ‘‘ under- 
takers ’’; each nationality receiving the same total 
amount of land, in allotted individual tracts or ‘‘propor- 
tions’’ of 2,000, 1,500, and 1,000 acres respectively. The 
remaining third was reserved for about 100 English, 
Scotch and Irish officers who had served Elizabeth or 
James in the recent Irish wars, and the individual 
estates apportioned to them were usually smaller. The 
‘* undertakers ’’ were known as ‘‘ Civil Planters,’’ the 
soldiers as ‘‘ Servitors.’’ The latter were to be dis- 
posed, so far as possible, about the fringes of the civil 
plantation, as better adapted for dealing with the Irish, 
whether as enemies or dependants. For they alone, 
being presumably without territorial connection in 
Britain, were conceded an Irish tenantry. The others 
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were bound by their conditions of tenure to import their 
dependants. Two successive Commissions had pro- 
ceeded north from Dublin in the summer of 1609, and, 
not without difficulties and some resistance, had com- 
pleted all the details of survey and subdivision by 
November. For this purpose the whole area was 
treated as virgin territory, such Irish gentry as were 
displaced being in some cases allotted fresh tracts. 

The surveyed lands were mainly pastoral and carried 
the natives’ stock of cattle, but, apparently, very few 
substantial habitations. Chichester, the Deputy, was 
the moving spirit in the business. James, who at the 
first acquirement of the territory by the Crown, medi- 
tated spacious grants to certain Scottish nobles, had 
been brought to heel by the Dublin Council and, yet 
more, into active sympathy with their scheme. In the 
following summer, all preliminaries completed, the Irish 
were given formal notice to quit the surveyed tracts and 
the accepted undertakers, with the first instalments of 
their dependants, began to move in and settle accounts 
as best they could with the shifted natives on their 
borders. These last found some compensation in sell- 
ing cattle and minor products to the colonists, while 
numbers were taken on as tenants by the servitors and, 
ultra vires, by such undertakers as were short in their 
supply of British. For the rest they had the wastes 
covering more than half the total area. On the whole 
perhaps the commoner sort were better off on the 
British estates than they had been under the exactions 
of their chiefs and the horde of idlers who lived on them. 
It was these indeed who, taking to the woods, gave 
most trouble to the colonists. 

The long list of undertakers and servitors is most 
significant reading. There are a few noblemen and 
numerous knights, Scottish and English; the bulk are 
‘‘ plain country gentlemen’’ of Scottish lairds. 
They held théir estates, which might not be 
alienated within five years, in free and common 
soccage with a head-rent to the Crown of £5 6s. per 
1,000 acres. The servitors paid a little more, being 
allowed Irish tenants. The conditions of tenure re- 
quired the erection of a fortified house, or castle, the 
settlement of a certain number of British dependants, 
in suitable buildings, or villages adjacent and on speci- 
fied terms, the arming and regular drilling of the same, 
with other obligations not pertinent here. Four years 
was the ultimate limit allowed for fulfilling the pre- 
liminary conditions. Considerable care had been taken 
to ensure that the accepted Undertakers were men of 
substance. It was reckoned that they all had from 
#100 to £500 a year, about the average income of a 
Jacobean country squire. Furthermore two sureties 
were required. 

Pynnar gives the particulars of each grantee. About 
half the English are from East Anglia and the Eastern 
Midlands, the Scots from various lowland countries. 
By 1611 they seem all to have made some sort of a 
start. In 1614-15 a Crown inspection took place; and 
as it resulted in a not very favourable report, there was 
considerable speeding-up of activities. In 1618-19 Cap- 
tain Pynnar made his invaluable survey and reported 
on the condition of every estate in the six counties; 
though Derry, by the way, had been granted to the 
London companies, and was being tardily settled by 
their agents. English and Scotch had been planted in 
alternate baronies in the other five countries, to check 
any natural tendency to racial segregation. Pynnar 
found things equally improved, though rather uneven. 
Some enterprising undertakers had fine stone houses, 
farms, villages, even schools, and over a hundred men 
bearing arms. Others had done little and let their 
land to Irish tenants, of which lapse no doubt they 
heard when Pynnar got home. Most, however, were 
fairly well-established in good houses with leaseholders, 
and yearly tenants on good sized farms, besides many 
cottars and usually from 20 to 50 men “fit to bear 
arms.’’ Pynnar calculated that there were in all 8,000 
‘* British men,’’ armed, in the six counties. But the 
hour of sanguinary vengeance had not yet struck. 


Letters to the Editor 


[The Editor of the SarurDAy REVIEW welcomes the 
free expression in these columns of genuine opinion 
on matters of public interest, although he disclaims 
responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and 
the manner of their expression. 

Letters which are of a reasonable brevity and are signed 
with the writer’s name are more likely to be published 
than long and anonymous communications ]. 


THE DIFFICULTY WITH FRANCE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw 


SIR,—A misunderstanding there is. Of that there is 
no doubt, but perhaps it would be preferable to say 
instead of ‘‘ the difficulty with France ” the “ difficulties 
between France and Great Britain ” so as not to put all 
the reproaches on one side of the scales. 

The line of argument followed in the article to which 
this is a reply affords only too clear a demonstration of 
the difficulty of arriving at a mutual understanding, 
The point of view is certainly not an uncommon one in 
this country. A similar error is committed by a whole 
host of Englishmen when, in perfect good faith, they 
animadvert on what they consider the ruthless candour 
of the French Press, and take serious offence at the 
quips of a Montmartre comedian or a few caricatures in 
more or less questionable taste. For it argues a lament- 
ably imperfect acquaintance with France and the French 
character to regard such ebullitions as these as the 
expression of French public opinion. And incidentally 
it does the greatest injustice to the real public opinion, 
which somehow or another no one on this side of the 
Channel seems able to discover. Where then is it to be 
found? In what quarters does it find expression? 

English newspapers betray a remarkable willingness 
to quote extracts from Parisian contemporaries when 
those extracts have something unpleasant to convey to 
England, and, by an unfortunate paradox, the fewer 
readers a French paper can boast, the more its opinions 
are deemed worthy of quotation. It fills a Frenchman 
with wonder and dismay to see insignificant sheets that 
have no circulation beyond the fortifications, which only 
number a mere handful of readers who buy them for 
anything rather than their articles on foreign policy, 
gravely referred to and cited as representative organs 
of opinion. 

There are several daily papers in Paris with a circula- 
tion of well over a million, papers which send out 
editions hour by hour to all parts of the country and 
are read in all the towns and villages of France. These 
great and long established journals are imbued with a 
lively sense of responsibility and studiously abstain from 
wanton attacks on their British allies for two good 
reasons which react on upon the other. The first is that 
their editors realise the ineluctable necessity of the 


j Entente, and the second, that any other policy would 


infallibly alienate their subscribers. But how rare it is 
to find their measured and thoughtful utterances on 
Anglo-French relations quoted in the British Press! 
The same disregard is extended to the great provincial 
organs, the journals for example of Nantes, Bordeaux, 
Toulouse, Montpellier, Marseilles or Lyons, some of 
which have a circulation of five or six hundred thousand. 

It becomes a little wearying after a while to see the 
same names quoted day after day and to be invited to 
regard as representative of French opinion the malevo- 
lent moonshine of a few ‘‘gentlemen of the pen” who 
pertinaciously reiterate opinions they are alone i 
maintaining. 

It is no less absurd to represent the typical French- 
man in the guise of an asinine jingo who will bray to 
any tune you may call. Doubtless there are fire-eaters 
everywhere, and no country is without its die-hards, 
but to represent the Frenchman, the average French- 
man, as a being athirst for fighting and revenge, is, if 
not a base slander, at all events a ludicrous ineptitude. 
Go from one end of France to the other and ask whom 
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ill, peasant or workman, what his views are con- 
nth "armament and disarmament. But one reply 


: hcoming : ‘‘ What we want is peace; peace 
security. We want to labour un- 
disturbed, secure ourselves and harbouring no designs 
st the security of our neighbours ; content to live 
and to let live. What would we not give for the 
certainty that no fresh attack will be made on us so 
that we might cease to expend our very life’s blood in 
the maintenance of fleets and armies?” There is nota 
French man or woman, not one, who would not answer 
the question thus, because there is not one who does 
not mourn a husband, or a son, or a brother fallen in 
defending his country against the invader. No less, 
perhaps even more, than Great Britain, France desires, 
nay passionately longs for, a satisfactory settlement of 
all these post-war questions. But she remembers the 
price she paid for victory and she cannot and will not 


pay it twice over. 


ain 


Yours etc., 
Henry D. Davray 


[It is pleasant to receive Mr. Davray’s eloquently ex- 
pressed assurances as to the essentially pacific 
nature of the French nation, especially from a writer 
who has done so much to cement the spiritual and 
cultural relations between the two countries. It is, 
however, impossible to avoid the reflection that 
French policy, in the sense in which it was criticised 
in these columns, is expressed not only in journals 
which do not circulate beyond the fortifications (and, 
by the way, is a powerful Parisian circulation to be 
regarded lightly?) but also in journals like Le Matin, 
which circulates enormously in the remotest corners 
of France and which, through its correspondent in 
Washington, has been guilty of anti-English senti- 
ments as uncompromising as those of the most faintly 
circulated journals of opinion in Paris. As for the 
comic Press, Mr. Davray may be right when he says 
it does not express French character or public 
opinion, but it is to be found on the book-stalls of 
every railway station and on the kiosks of every 
provincial town, and even the imperfectly instructed 
foreigner may therefore be pardoned if he ventures 
to consider that it must be grateful to the inclinations 
of a considerable part of the public. It is, however, 
not necessary to enter into controversies of this kind. 
We take French policy to be as it is stated by the 
French Premier of the time being; as in fact it was 
stated at Washington by M. Briand in a quite 
definite manner. So far as the SatuRDAY REVIEW 
is concerned we felt, and still feel, that much of what 
English people regret in these circumstances is to be 
explained by domestic political considerations from 
which, of course, no country is free, and we are sure 
that Mr. Davray will agree that the sentiments to- 
wards France expressed in the article to which he 
refers in his letter were sentiments not merely of 
friendship but of cordiality.—Ep. S.R.]. 


THE REVIVAL OF THE CONSERVATIVE 
PARTY 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Just before the last General Election a Coali- 
tion Conservative candidate explained to me that he 
thought it sound policy to support Mr. Lloyd George 
inasmuch as, by so doing, Conservatives would have 
some control of the Government programme. In other 
words, he tied himself quite readily to the Welsh 
wizard’s chariot-wheel—and_ incidentally surprised 
many Conservative electors by his fulsome adulation 
ot his chief—because he hoped that he would have some 
share in the direction of the triumphal car. 

Unfortunately the charioteer was far too astute for 
the innocent country gentlemen and other leaders of 
Conservatism who helped to get him into power and to 


keep him there. Without any hesitation or diffidence 
he exploited his suporters for all he was worth and 
when it suited his purpose—the purpose of retaining 
place, power and perquisites at any cost—he never 
thought of considering Conservative principles or con- 
sulting Conservative feeling in any way. Thus, with 
a view to votes, he surrendered to the miners through 
the medium of the Sankey Circus, with the result that 
coal increased enormously in price and half our indus- 
tries were ruined; he surrendered to the railway men— 
and brought the King back from Scotland—just when 
the strikers were beginning to quaver and fail; and he 
surrendered to the Irish rebels at the very time when, 
if unhampered, the police and soldiers could have had 
the murder-gang by the throat. 

No doubt the Premier’s Conservative supporters 
might have done something, if they had been sufficiently 
alert, to mitigate the Irish surrender, but the negotia- 
tions were pushed forward with such wonderful adroit- 
ness that bewildered Conservatives woke up one morn- 
ing to find Mr. George and Lord Birkenhead licking 
the blood off the boots of those whom they had hitherto 
denounced as assassins. Moreover although Mr. 
George had won the war, largely by dint of prodigal 
expenditure and reckless promises, yet his prodigality 
and recklessness had-lost the peace and brought dis- 
illusionment, disaster and ruin to vast numbers of Con- 
servatives who, having made all possible sacrifices to 
beat Germany, were disheartened and bewildered to find 
how little the country had gained by victory. Thus the 
old-fashioned Conservative fogies were altogether too 
slow for the political legerdemaniacs who, in the 
twinkling of an eye, have shattered the United King- 
dom and dissolved the Empire. 

We are often told that we must not allow the Coali- 
tion to be destroyed because we have nothing to put in 
its place. To this I demur and submit that from among 
the Die-Hards and the less dependent section of the 
Coalition Conservatives we could form a Cabinet suffi- 
cient for the economical administration of the country 
for the next three years. Political Genii we do not re- 
quire nor heroic legislation—our need to-day is for 
heroic men who will take office in order to give the 
country breathing time in which to recover from the 
slough of financial despair in which it is plunged, and 
will be willing to give up office as soon as their task is 
accomplished. A self-denying ordinance of this sort is 
much easier to talk about than to fulfil, but I believe it 
is practicable, and if Conservatism and old-fashioned 
Liberals could convince Englishmen generally that they 
wanted office simply in order to reconstruct the national 
finances on an economic basis they would get an enorm- 
ous amount of support, for the country is sick of the _ 
professional politician with his vanity, selfishness and 
greed. 

The Empire is dissolved, the United Kingdom is 
broken up, and the Constitution is shattered, and thus 
the old Constitutional Party of 20, 30 and 40 years ago 
with all its patriotic Imperialism can never be revived, 
so our Conservatism in the future must be founded on 
Individualist principles. The old atmosphere has gone, 
never to return, and you cannot have Toryism without 
it, but personal freedom and the right of private 
property can perfectly well be preserved on an in- 
dividualist basis, and on this basis Conservatives could 
safely appeal to the country. Few people want 
Socialism in penny numbers, as it has been served out 
to them during the last few years; if they like it they 
want it strong and genuine and know where to get it— 
all the Unionist attempts to curry favour by advocating 
and supporting Socialistic measures have only resulted 
in raising the standard of competition among genuine 
Socialists on the one hand, and on the other in humiliat- 
ing and weakening the Conservative feeling which still 
exists so largely among all classes of Englishmen. 

In conclusion may I say, in agreement with Sir E. 
Mackay Edgar, that in my view the acceptance of Tariff 
Reform would be fatal to a revival of Conservatism? I 
du not deny that a good deal may be said for Protec- 
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tion, especially at the present crisis, but in practice it 
involves an enormous amount of officialism and opens 
the way to jobbery and corruption, though there should 
be no objection to naval dues on imports, of sufficient 
amounts to pay for the policing of the ocean by the 
navy. Protection itself is, however, anathema to the 
great bulk of the industrial classes, and inasmuch as it 
is also an infringement on Individualist principles I sub- 
mit that we had much better leave it alone. 
Yours etc., 
W. RypER 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Surely Mr. C. F. Ryder does not look to the 
no-longer Unionists for a ‘‘safe’’ Conservative policy ? 
To my mind it needs a man, more than anything else, 
who will take up this job of restoring old England’s 
credit both in word and deed. He is wanted who will 
and can of himself drive out of office the best-paid liars 
that ever infested Parliament, and put us back into a 
position of respect both of word and deed, with our- 
selves and foreigners. ‘‘ Clever ’’ politicians crush on 
for the great coveted reversion; but look where their 
so-called ‘‘ cleverness’? has landed us! Better the 
next Prime Minister be a dumb man, if he be a true 
one; better for him to have one lip of strength than a 
whole mouth for eloquence. A restoration is needed 
at Westminster: will Mr. Ryder suggest who can un- 
dertake it? 

Yours etc., 
W. W. STRAFFORD 

Parkbrooke, Hampton-on-Thames 


THE TRAGEDY OF EGYPT 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Not the least difficult problem in connection 
with the demand for the withdrawal of British troops 
from Cairo and Alexandria, is that the French and 
Italian Governments have repeatedly declared the im- 
possibility of recognizing the ability of Egyptian police 
or soldiers to protect Europeans from robbery, outrage 
and murder. It is clear, therefore, that, under the 
Capitulations, French subjects, of whom there are 
8,000, and Italian subjects, of whom there are 35,000 in 
Egypt, would be protected by French and Italian troops 
stationed in Cairo and Alexandria. 

Lord Milner’s Commission in its very sympathetic 
recommendations (which Egyptians have unwisely re- 
jected) paved the way for substantial reforms and con- 
cessions, and true friends of the Nationalists deplore the 
attitude adopted by Zaghlul Pasha and his associates; 
for by menace and intimidation they have rendered it 
impossible for an effective Native Ministry to be 
formed. The result naturally throws the burden of 
administration entirely upon Lord Allenby, and it is to 
be hoped that a group of sane Egyptian statesmen will 
summon sufficient courage to call upon their country- 
men at once to enter into negotiations with Lord Allenby 
for the speedy termination of the present state of 
affairs—the continuance of which is putting back the 
hands of the clock in every Egyptian province. 

Yours etc., 
EDWARD ATKIN . 
New Court, Temple, E.C. 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Events are moving so rapidly here that the 
whole situation may be changed before this little letter 
reaches you. But the general opinion here amongst the 
more patriotic of the inhabitants, both British and 
native, is that it is likely to become more and more 
humiliating to us and detrimental to Egypt. It may 
seem incredible that any people should be at the same 
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confident of their own capability to do so than the 
Irish. But it may be doubted whether Paddy does not 
play second fiddle to the fellaheen and their com. 
patriots. Anyhow the greater the concessions made to 
the rising clamour, and the weaker the knees of the 
home Government, the more the risk will become of the 
whole country being ruined while the experiment js 
tried of ruling it arbitrio popularis aura. 
Yours etc., 

Cairo. E. B. M, 


THE NAPOLEONIC LEGEND 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REviIEW 

SIR,—In Rome, a few months ago, Mr. Oscar 
Browning remarked to me that Napoleon was the 
greatest man since Cesar and the best since Jesus 
Christ, and quoted words which he had seen written jn 
Italian on the Napoleon column in the Place Vendéme 
Paris: ‘‘ To Thee, most marvellous being of the 
creation, may God grant that peace which the malice 
of man denied thee.’’ Your reviewer asks us to be- 
lieve that ‘‘ Napoleon borrowed his militarism and 
‘ real-politics ’ from Frederick the Great and his ad- 
ministration from seventeenth century France, and 
stalked through blood, violence and crime to defeat and 
exile.’’ It is in these terms that he dismisses the 
greatest reformer of modern times: the man who, as 
Consul and Emperor, restored to his country the basis 
of good government which the Revolution had des- 
troyed; who, in a few years, by a combination of hard 
work and genius such as the annals of the world have 
never seen, recreated morality, security of life and pro- 
perty, religion and law. These facts are indisputable 
tu any student of the history of France. Napoleon was 
not a man of war: it was England who refused to allow 
him to enjoy peace. The truth concerning his fall is 
contained in one book only, in English: Mr. Oscar 
Browning’s ‘ The Fall of Napoleon.’ 

One dark night, not long ago, I was walking along 
the backs of the Cambridge colleges when I passed a 
small man carrying an umbrella. He happened to be 
the well-known author of a bad book on Napoleon; and 
as I regarded him in the shadow of the primeval trees 
I marvelled at his presumption in venturing even to 
write about Napoleon. Your reviewer who ‘‘presumes” 
that ‘‘ Napoleon’s example will soon be relegated to 
the awed contemplation of schoolboys,’’ drives me to 
a similar reflection: indeed, he ought to be buried be- 
neath the tomes of the Code Napoleon. 

Yours etc., 
Joun Nortu 


[The almost religious enthusiasm of our correspondent 
is disarming. We doubt whether so pious a rever- 
ence is compatible with the spirit of true criticism; 
and while we have our own similar happy idolatries, 
we happen never to have made Napoleon the object 
of them.—Eb. S.R.] 


THE ‘ LIVERPOLITAN ’ 


To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REVIEW 
SIR,—‘‘ A Correspondent” in a letter under the 
heading of The ‘ Liverpolitan,’ shows an extraordinary 
ignorance of Liverpool and Liverpudlians. But, 
surely, one remark, viz., ‘‘ Whenever hard sense is 
needed, Liverpool succeeds,” is in contradiction to the 
rest of your correspondent’s remarks. Could anything 
be more complimentary? If only England generally, 
from the Government downwards (or upwards?) had 
shown the ‘‘ hard sense” of Liverpool, the country 
would be better placed to-day. 

Yours etc., 
LONDONER ” 
Junior Naval and Military Club. 


[Surely in this, as in many other of his references, 
our Correspondent was intentionally complimentary to 


time less capable of governing themselves and more 


the people of Liverpool.—Ep. S.R.] 
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Reviews 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ROMANOFFS 


Thirteen Years at the Russian Court. By Pierre 
Gilliard. Translated by F. Appleby Holt. 
Hutchinson. 24s. net. 


N this interesting book M. Pierre Gilliard has done 
| for the last Romanoffs the pious task which Clery 
and Madame de Campan performed for the Royal vic- 
tims of an earlier revolution. He writes simply and 
without effort, and his book gives the reader the impres- 
sion of being a perfectly honest record. M. Gilliard 
went to Russia in 1905 as French professor in the family 
of acousin of the late Tsar. In the autumn of that year 
he was engaged to give F rench lessons to the Grand 
Duchesses Olga and Tatiana, then girls of ten and eight 
respectively. He was surprised to find his pupils as 
backward as they really were, and had to adopt a much 
less advanced system of instruction than he had expected 
to use for girls of that age. At first the Tsarina made 
a point of being present at every lesson, and M. Gilliard 
was again surprised to find in her, not the ‘‘ cold and 
haughty Empress” of whom rumour spoke, but ‘‘a 
woman wholly devoted to her maternal obligations.” 
As the two younger girls grew up, they also joined M. 
Gilliard’s class, and in 1912 the Tsarevitch, then eight 
years old, also began to learn French, of which at that 
time he did not know a single word. M. Gilliard was 
evidently a success, as in the following year the Tsarina 
invited him to become tutor-in-chief to the heir to the 
throne. In this capacity he remained an inmate of the 
Imperial household until a very few weeks before the 
tragic end. The first thing that M. Gilliard learnt was 
the sad truth underlying the variegated rumours about 
the physical delicacy of Alexis Nicolaievitch—a delicacy 
which precluded any formal system of education. Dr. 
Derevenko, the young physician who was constantly in 
attendance on the boy, told M. Gilliard that his pupil 
was a victim of the disease known as hemophilia, in 
which the blood does not possess the normal power of 
coagulating, so that bleeding once started from even the 
most trivial cut or bruise might easily prove fatal if not 
arrested by artificial means. This was the dark shadow 
which hung over the Imperial household, and the malig- 
nant influence of Rasputin, according to M. Gilliard, was 
chiefly if not wholly based on the Tsarina’s belief that 
his religious or magical powers alone could save her 
child. M. Gilliard’s account of the relations between 
the Tsarina and Rasputin on this theory is perfectly 
plausible and much pleasanter to believe than some 
other versions. M. Gilliard was evidently devoted to 
his pupils, and the ‘‘ personal memories” which he 
records in his seventh chapter give a charming picture 
of their ‘‘ extreme simplicity, candour, freshness and 
instinctive kindness of heart.” Olga, the eldest, had 
the quickest brain and learnt her lessons with great 
ease, but soon forgot them; Tatiana had more showi- 
ness and self-assertion; Marie had a warm heart and 
Anastasie a roguish wit ; none of them had any taste for 
learning, and M. Gilliard admits that even after ten 
years’ study none of them could speak French at all 
fluently. They were, in short, what English people used 
to call thoroughly nice girls, but not a bit clever. 

With the outbreak of the war, we hear less about M. 
Gilliard’s pupils and more about their father and mother. 
The life of the household, which had always been simple, 
now became austere. The Tsarina and her two elder 
daughters devoted themselves to the organization of 
relief for the wounded and to actual nursing in the 
military hospitals. Although the Grand Duchesses were 
then nineteen and seventeen respectively, neither had 
been to a ball. The Tsarina was never happy except 


in the bosom of her family, and one may guess that she 
felt no repugnance for the extremely quiet life enforced 
on the Imperial family by the physical delicacy of her 
son. After the Tsar put himself at the head of the 


armies in the field, however, she felt it her duty to take 
an increasing part in the affairs of the State—to her own 
undoing. She even allowed her precious son to accom- 
pany his father to the front for the encouragement of 
the troops. M. Gilliard went too, and draws a striking 
picture of the frail fair-haired boy following his father 
down the line and listening intently to the stories of the 
fighting troops, who were vastly interested in him, and 
greatly impressed by the fact that the Tsarevitch wore 
the uniform of a private soldier, with nothing to dis- 
tinguish it from that of a boy in the service. Unfor- 
tunately an attack of bleeding again came on, and the 
poor boy had to be taken home again all but dead. 

M. Gilliard gives an interesting account of the revolu- 
tion of 1917 as seen from the Palace interior, and of the 
first captivity of the Imperial family at Tsarskoie-Selo. 
He thinks that if the Provisional Government had not 
been afraid of responsibility—a common fault of govern- 
ments—it would then have been quite possible to get the 
Tsar and his family away through Finland to England, 
and so to save Russia from the stain of one of the most 
sordid crimes in history. There is a curious little pic- 
ture, which forcibly recalls one of the most striking 
scenes in ‘Vingt Ans Aprés,’ of the revolutionary 
soldiers wandering about the Palace and filing out 
silently on tiptoe when they were told that the Tsarevitch 
was asleep in an adjoining room. M. Gilliard draws on 
his diary for a brief but pathetic day-by-day account of 
the later captivity in Tobolsk. When the last ‘‘ station 
of the cross,” as one may not irreverently call it, was 
reached at Ekaterinburg, M. Gilliard was, luckily for 
himself and his readers, separated from the fallen family 
and sent back to Tiumen, where he was rescued by the 
White troops. Thus his account of the final tragedy is 
based on the six volumes of M. Sokolov’s report, and is 
no doubt substantially accurate. His book is an admir- 
able testimony to the favourable impression made by the 
Imperial family on one who had ample opportunities of 
judging of their characters as shown in the intimacy of 
domestic life, and is free alike from flunkeyism and 
sensationalism—the Scylla and Charybdis of such books. 
It is excellently translated by Mr. F. Appleby Holt, and 
illustrated with 59 photographs of persons and places 
which add greatly to the vividness of the narrative. 


OUR DEBT TO ANCIENT GREECE 


The Legacy of Greece: Essays by Gilbert Murray, 
W. R. Inge and others. Edited by R. W. 
Livingstone. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 7s. 
6d. net. 


E LEVEN experts here explain in attractive English, 
which is rare in experts, what we have gained and 
may still learn from ancient Greece. Apart from 
Homer, who is now seen increasingly to belong to a 
separate civilization, when we speak of Greece we mean 
mainly Attica, which had a population less than that 
attending a first-rate football match to-day, and Attica 
during a brief period of less than a hundred years. 
Athens saw then an extraordinary blossoming of the 
human intelligence. No one knows for certain why it 
occurred, though various reasons have been suggested ; 
but it left a mark on the future of the world which the 
changes of two thousand years have not effaced. Greek 
lies hidden in our language, our science, our very adver- 
tisements. The Philistines who cry out so loudly 
against scholarship are more Greek than they know; 
and when they wish to preserve and sanctify the memory 
of a lost wife or daughter, they surround her with 
sculptured angels which are debased types of the Athena 
Nike of the Acropolis. Our politicians think in terms 
of nations or groups of nations, yet they are still by 
derivation people concerned with cities, because the 
city of Athens gave up kingship and developed a theory 
of free democracy. ‘‘ Democracy—what is it but an 
aristocracy of blackguards?” said Talleyrand, and 
ancient Athens had some queer exponents of political 
expediency. Still Mr. Zimmern warns us not to be too 
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confident about our own advance in the science of 
government. 

There is: many a lesson in common honesty to be learnt by 
our politicians and public in the speeches of Thucydides. Shal- 
low critics have been known to dub them cynical, an adjective 
which the English, adepts in self-deception, are fond of apply- 
ing to nations sincerer in self-analysis than themselves. 


Freedom and Self-control (we would rather not 
speak of ‘‘ Temperance,” as that word is now mostly 
confined to abstention from alcohol) were two of the 
ideals which made Greece at its greatest, and these 
gave birth to an art and a literature which the modern 
world with all its obvious advantages finds it difficult 
to rival. Freedom led to the practice of ostracism, 
which we do not apply to our public men. We seldom 
punish them for excessive and disastrous self-confidence ; 
yet that was the crime for which CEdipus the king in 
the model drama of Sophocles was ruined and beggared. 
The Greeks who have left us such admirable examples 
of culture were pretty near in some ways to savagery, 
as Prof. Gilbert Murray admits in his preliminary essay, 
but that only makes their achievement more astonish- 
ing. Swinburne could write, ‘‘I regard the Oresteia 
as probably on the whole the greatest spiritual work of 
man.’’ Euclides of Megara left a text-book which has 
lasted for many centuries and worried millions of men 
yet alive. ‘ The Trojan Women ’ of Euripides, trans- 
lated into a language which has to sacrifice much of 
its charm, has drawn crowded audiences at a London 
music-hall, and the latest critical views of the modern 
drama and its effects go back to Aristotle’s explanations. 
Statues like the Demeter of Cnidos in the British 
Museum still possess a haunting charm which no man 
to-day can equal. Indeed, our sculptors now strive 
after the pathologically interesting, and find inspiration 
in the fetishes of savagery. 

The Greeks had the secret of nobility and naturalness 
in their art and literature. They applauded tragedies 
which no publisher and no theatre-manager would think 
of presenting to the public. They were free from the 
sentimentality which has corrupted modern life and 
made intellectual dishonesty so profitable. They had a 
gaiety, too, which we have largely lost in our complex 
civilization, or only secure by degraded means. They 
lacked many of the appliances we have to restore the 
ravages of age; they had no spectacles, for instance, 
to renew their failing sight. Yet without them they 
saw further and better in the essential things of a life 
worth living than many a citizen of the twentieth cen- 
tury. ‘‘ He ’ad a beautiful death; he died a-reading the 
Daily Telegraph” was a modern woman’s tribute to her 
husband. That form of beauty the Greeks had to do 
without. What they did for truth and beauty the 
reader can learn from this volume. It is the first we 
know that gives proper attention to the Greek achieve- 
ment in mathematics and science. Mr. Charles Singer 
has written very judicious accounts of ‘ Biology’ and 
‘ Medicine,’ showing that Greek doctors were not mere 
exponents of magic and sanitation, but accurate 
observers of symptoms. Prof. D’Arcy W. Thompson 
has made Aristotle on his scientific side quite attractive, 
and his touch of personal enthusiasm is delightful. We 
only remark that he has not verified the passage he has 
read so often in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ The Greek- 
less university which rejected the wandering scholar 
was Louvain,’ not Leyden. Illustrations improve the 
essays on science, and are used effectively by Prof. 
Percy Gardner when he comes to deal with ‘ The Lamps 
of Greek Art.’ He put the shapeless force of Rodin 
beside the natural and charming humanity of the Greek 
sculptors. The contrast is poignant, as is that between 
the architecture which Sir Reginald Blomfield examines 
and the confused searchings for a style which confront 
us to-day. 

Greece, strangely enough, seems to have heard 
nothing of Solomon, and we doubt if any person read 
at once the writings of Jeremiah and Sappho. Our own 
culture is a mixture of Hebraism and Hellenism, and 
we have not succeeded in retaining the best points of 


either. In one section of literature—and that the m 
vigorous to-day—the novel, the Greeks have nothin Zz 
teach us. The average scholar knows nothing fae 
Greek Romances, though Ouida made one of he 
ingenuous heroines read them before taking the buss 
to the Windsor market. They are artificial, a bad sort 
of ‘ Arabian Nights.’ They came out of the schools of 
rhetoric and thus were further from nature than th 
rest of Greek literature. Our own masters of story pe 
romance have done great things, but they suffer, as 
Mr. Livingstone remarks, from reactions this way a 
that. They are too often ugly realists or rose-coloured 
romancers. They make a trade of horror, which no 
Greek would have done, and they write books which 
would justify suicide, though they do not commit jt 
themselves. How much literature is produced to-day 
that can be called noble in its unadorned simplicity ? 
How much beauty is there in the cleverness which ad. 
vertises bedizened paradoxes as new thoughts? 


Bitters and acids may excite, 
But satisfy not appetite. 


The Greeks invented many vital ideas ; but they failed 
in practizing them. They were greater in the art of 
literature than in the art of living. They had an 
amazing standard of technique which belongs to the 
French to-day. The English are more like the 
Romans, being the great colonizing power of the 
modern world, and, on the whole, a hard, practical 
people. Someone should give us a volume by experts 
on ‘ The Legacy of Rome,’ that splendid domination of 
law and order which lasted so long. But the Romans 
had poets of the first rank who preached eloquently the 
national creed, while to-day many of our younger poets 
ignore our Empire, or sneer at it as an unlovely accident 
best forgotten. Our recent history is one to be proud 
of, but it reminds us also of later Rome with its excesses 
of luxury and superstition. Hector in the war of the 
Iliad heartens the skulker with the simple statement, 


The one best omen is our country’s cause. 


Actresses during our war advertised themselves by 
presenting mascots wholesale to regiments. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHAN 


Gruach and Britain’s Daughter. By Gordon 
Bottomley. Constable. 15s. net. 


HE poetic drama involves problems more inscrut- 

able than any other manifestation of the English 
creative genius. How was it that so suddenly and with 
such a high splendour it flamed into being? How was 
it that so soon its stars were extinguished leaving not 
a rack behind, even of star-dust? And how is it that 
those later poets who, as great as Beaumont or 
Webster, in attempting to imitiate even the least of 
their successes, have only parallelled the greatest of 
their failures? 

The fact that Mr. Gordon Bottomley is succeeding 
where so many post-Elizabethan poets, not a few finer 
than he, have failed, gives to his achievement some- 
thing of its importance. ‘ Gruach,’ the first of the two 
poetic plays before us, presents the original meeting of 
those calamitous lovers who were, slaying Duncan, to 
conspire the immedicable staining of their hands. Again 
we feel, as we felt when we first read Mr. Bottomley’ 
previous Shakespearian drama, ‘ King Lear’s Wife, 
that here is a poet to whom Shakespeare has become 
no less an element of the blood than the food or the airs 
which pass into it. His love of Shakespeare has been 
more implicit than Swinburne’s; for all Swinburnes 
hectic tattooings on the drum, to him Shakespeare 
remained literature, a something enclosed between 
book-covers. Herein lies the difference between ‘ Both- 
well’ and ‘Gruach.’ It is true that ‘Gruach’ could 


never have existed but for Shakespeare; yet it is true 
that henceforth, even if ‘ Macbeth’ were to be erased 


from knowledge, ‘ Gruach’ might continue in virtue of 
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- wer of characterization, its supple and mascu- 
eget its sense of the beating of dark wings. 

The scene of the play is the castle of Conan, thane of 
Fortingall, on the Grampian slopes, and it is the even- 
ing of Conan’s betrothal to Gruach, his kinswoman, 
later to be known as the Lady Macbeth. The alliance 
is the scheme of Morag, mother of Conan, whose 
avarice and bitter mouth Mr. Bottomley has powerfully 
depicted in few but sufficient strokes. It should be 
added here that, in the manner of his great original, 
there is no subsidiary character, from Fern, the weak- 
ling daughter of Morag, to the very kitchen-girl, whom 
the poet does not vitalize, make beautiful and distinct. 
It is peculiarly just that when our eyes are first opened 
to the fortunes of Gruach, she should be wandering 
somewhere beyond the threshold, out among the riven 
slopes and the disastrous winds, the malevolent forces 
within her seeking the friendship of the black insub- 
stantial presences without, until such time as one should 
appear out of the midnight to claim her, a thing of 
tangible substance and wild poetry, Macbeth, the 
Envoy from the King. Who has not dimly always 
apprehended that in some portentous way these lovers 
must first have met? Mr. Bottomley has given to these 
apprehensions a shape more durable than much stone. 
In the first glance that passes between the tall swart 
man and that lady wearing ‘‘ the white and gold gown 
. . . the gold of her own gown flickers in the wavering 
torchlight, so that she seems to hover in a light of her 
own... ” the union is achieved which not the seas 
flushed into blood can annul. It is when the lady has 
walked in her sleep to the outer hall where Macbeth lies 
watchful for dawn, that she uncovers the deep tarns 
of her spirit which Macbeth has so shaken with tempest : 

You are so kingly made, 

Fair and desirable, 

I am drowned in flushes of gladness. 

I would cover you with my being like a veil 
To hide you from women ; 

I would pour out my being over you 

Like faint moonlight that is yet universal 
And enfolds kings and their kingdoms. 

Will you take me? Will you not? 


Now it is that Macbeth summons her in verses which 
clang ‘‘like a bronze-harnessed soldiery.” Now and 
henceforward there is no retreating. Now irresistibly 
to the king and guest murdered at midnight, to the 
red dawn of war : 

Falter no more in the dim passages 

That in the outer wails of life’s house burrow 


And endlessly return upon themselves. 
Awake and with me dare. Awake! Awake! 


Mr. Bottomley has not allowed the strong emotion 
which has gone into the fashioning of this play to blunt 
his mind to its intellectual possibilities. Always he is 
aware of the Macbeth and the Lady Macbeth later to 
be presented to us, but with extraordinary skill he has 
throughout rendered them as characters potentially the 
creation of Shakespeare, yet at all points deliberately 
to be withheld from repeating Shakespeare’s actual 
consummation. Shakespeare’s Macbeth is already a 
little cankered, the prophecy of the witches falls on 
ground too promptly receptive, and despite all the fevers 
of his imagination, poetry is ebbing from him. Mr. 
Bottomley’s Macbeth is more swiftly a poet : 

She is tall 

And moves as if she walked in her own mountains; 

She is pleaming pale, a daughter of snow-lipt seas. 
So too Gruach, ageless as she is, is still young enough 
to meditate physical symbols, the colour and doctrine of 
flowers. ‘I hate all yellow things, daffodil and jas- 
mine, yellow and yellow.” They put her in mind 

That now the darker flower which matches me 

In loneliness, a purple hellebore, 

Should also have returned to Glen of Shadows. 
Later, for her purple hellebore, she is to substitute a 
queen's crown. And as in these days she demands from 
Macbeth only that body should grapple with body, later 
she is to engage spirit with spirit, when her own stands 


exultantly on the brink, and Macbeth’s turns swooning 
away. 

We have not dealt with ‘ Britain’s Daughter,’ the 
second play in this volume, less because it has not the 
magnificence of ‘ Gruach,’ than because we would ask 
from Mr. Bottomley an attempt to achieve in a larger 
play than he has yet given us something of the Eliza- 
bethan compass, having so assuredly taught us that he 
is capable of the Elizabethan quality. Of whom else 
would it not be a folly and a heart-breaking to ask it? 


LATEST, NOT LAST 


Novissima Verba: Last Words. By Frederic 
Harrison. Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 


E seem to remember that Mr. Balfour once dis- 

missed a political manifesto by the late Lord 
Spencer as ‘‘ notes on politics by a person of distinc- 
tion.” Mr. Harrison’s ‘ Novissima Verba,’ written 
month by month for the Fortnightly Review during the 
year 1920, are described by him as ‘‘ Notes on events 
and books of the day” and as such escape at every 
page the reviewer’s art. But they leave a lasting 
impression of the author's distinguished personality. 

In this age of athleticism may it be whispered that 
intellectual activity, at any rate in later life, conduces 
to physical vigour? Without going as far as Confucius, 
who thought that love of learning was near to under- 
standing, we venture to hope that it is near to health. 
We like to think of John Bellini painting one of the 
great pictures of the world, the ‘ Madonna of San 
Zaccaria,’ at the age of 77; of Plato at his writing 
table at 81; of Sophocles reciting Adipus Colonnus, 
which he had just written, at an age even more 
advanced ; of Gladstone and Thiers and Guizot in their 
closing years. Like these Mr. Harrison will always 
be young. His interest in contemporary affairs is still 
various and intense. Einstein, Hardy, Kautsky, 
Keynes, Bury, Henry James flit in and out of these 
pages. Of Henry James’s letters he says: ‘‘ If he had 
only studied the letters of Cowper, of Gray, of Walpole, 
would he have written them?” How caustic and how 
true! Equally caustic are his comments on some of 
those who are set in authority over us. He speaks of 
‘the fierce passion of the French Minister and the 
Mosaic judgment of the American President,” who ‘‘has 
gone far to ruin Europe”; and pours scorn on “‘ the 
Treaty—so called of Peace.” Looking forth from the 
vantage ground of Victorian Liberalism he sees clearly 
‘* how a crazy social gospel of new industry converts a 
magnificent and populous city into the dying wilderness 
of Leningrad.” We could wish that some twentieth 
century Liberals could see as clearly and express them- 
selves in prose as perspicuous. 

In the year that has passed since Mr. Harrison wrote 
these notes the political situation has improved both at 
home and abroad. ‘‘ Direct Action” that looms so 
large in these pages and fills the author with so much 
alarm and disgust, sounds already a little archaic. 
In Ireland, in Egypt, in Central Europe, even in Russia 
things appear a little quieter. ‘‘ Yet still,” as Mr. 
Harrison wrote in September 1920, ‘‘ statesmen confer, 
proclaim and rush about.” That the world goes on at 
all in spite of their ill-inspired energy is itself a sign 
of hope. 


ETON FABLES 


Eton Fables. By Cyril Alington. Longman. 


3s. 6d. net. 


R. ALINGTON’S collection of ‘ Eton Fables ’ will 
interest a wider audience than the Salopians and 
Etonians who hold his name in recent and present 
reverence. Many a headmaster will do well to consult 
them if he desires to stultify those furtive yawnings 
and pin-prickings which have hitherto so harassed him 


in College Chapel. But the pertinence of these fables 
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extends well over the chapel portals, into green fields 
beyond, and into dark places further than these. Dr. 
Alington has done well not to describe these addresses 
to his boys as ‘* sermons,’’ though most of them have 
been delivered during the last five years in Lower and 
College Chapel at Eton. They are marked by a literary 
grace—nowadays not too frequent in public school 
pulpits—which never obtrudes upon the plain-meaning 
of his tale, and by a breadth of spirit which most would 
welcome the most errant sheep. He is always skilful 
enough to make the story and conversation of his 
fabulous characters—be they trees, matches, stones or 
moving staircases—interesting in themselves; the 
deductions which can be made from their behaviour are 
left to take care of themselves, which they do success- 
fully, in proportion to the density of those shades of 
the prison-house which have gathered round his 
hearers. Sermons in stones Dr. Alington very literally 
overhears as he stands in the school yard at Eton and 
Lupton’s Tower holds converse with walls and pave- 
ments : ‘ 
For Beauty opens blind men’s eyes 
And bids the dumb man sing ; 
Thus day and night, in shade and light, 
I do thy work, O King. 

There is a certain featness of mind and diction, a 
capacity for perceiving great issues behind small ap- 
pearances, and particularly a manifest love of gardens, 
which impart a Caroline savour to these addresses and 
to many of the verses scattered through them. We 
think that only in the fable called ‘ The Peace Exhibi- 
tion ’ Dr. Alington departs from his habitual generosity. 
At the doors of the antechambers which lead from a 
vast central hall, one party after another of the cele- 
brants of the Peace invite the stranger to join their 
peculiar celebration. A business-man makes rejoicings 
with the business of his engines, a lotus-eater with the 
indolence of his couches. Dr. Alington rightly will 
have none of them. But in his rejection of the cele- 
bration to which a Salvation Army ‘“‘ lass’’ ushered 
him, he showed a diffidence, a queasiness even, which 
would not have been manifested by a certain even more 
gentle Wanderer on the strait road to Peace. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Barbary. By A. MacCullum Scott, M.P. Thorn- 
ton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. net. 


R. MacCullum Scott’s well-written account of his 

recent tour in Northern Africa appears at a timely 
moment for those who may be now speculating on a sun- 
shine holiday. The strongest impression left on the 
reader is that it would be a very good plan to follow the 
author’s itinerary. No higher praise could be given to 
a record of travel along beaten tracks—and Mr. Mac- 
Cullum Scott is careful to note that the roads are ideal 
for motoring. The mere sensuous pleasure of ‘‘ eating 
up the miles” is admirably described, as is the real 
attraction of Biskra—‘‘ the winter climate, the sun, the 
desert, the restfulness, the driving back of the soul upon 
its own resources.” Mr. MacCullum Scott has the true 
Scottish distaste for the mere sightseer—a term which 
has fallen into perhaps undeserved contempt, as opposed 
no doubt, to the philosopher who does not expect always 
to find the cream on the surface of the milk. But he 
shows the spirit of toleration which characterizes the 
earnest Liberal by pandering even to this unworthy taste 
with such descriptions as those of the Féte Mauresque 
at Algiers, the Souks of Tunis—especially the heady and 
bewildering ‘‘ Street of Perfumes ”—the street of the 
Ouled Nails at Biskra and the wonderful ruins which 
recall the memory of Rome and Carthage. He has got 


up this part of his subject with conscientious enthusiasm, 
and tells the intending tourist all that he is likely to 
require. We should like to know his authority for say- 
ing that the blood of the Pharaohs ran in the veins of 
Cleopatra; and in the next impression we hope that he 
will spell Salammbé as Flaubert did. Two admirable 
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chapters on ‘ The Old Gods’ of the Pheenicians and 
‘Islam’ bear witness to the theological acumen which 
Mr. MacCullum Scott has so often displayed in the 
House of Commons. A brief but weighty chapter on 
‘* The Task of France” in her African dominions de. 
serves to be read with care; the comparison with on 
own task in Egypt is especially good. We must add ;. 
word of praise for the sixteen well-chosen Photographs 
which adorn this interesting book. 


Fiction 


The Black Opal. By K.S. Prichard. Heinemann, 
8s. 6d. net. 


} be Miss Katharine Prichard had made any other 
stone than opal the Grail of her band of miners, she 
could not have produced a novel at once so firm and 
luminous, so shot through with streaks of poetry, so 
mellow with the deep shades of character. Diamond. 
diggers would have made her novel harsh and expen- 
sive; her miners would have lost their keener edges if 
they had been engaged upon the blue effeminacy of 
lapis lazuli. Miss Prichard can render charmingly tie 
sunsets and dawns of her remote Australian camp, the 
crude and cleanly men, the slow unfolding of a girl’s 
soul and body ; but when she deals with the opals that 
hypnotize her no less than her characters, her prose 
breaks into beauty: ‘‘ He held the opal to the light, 
turning it and watching the stars spawn in its firma. 
ment of crystal ebony,” or ‘‘ It was not afraid, Potch’s 
opal, it fluttered with delight in the hands of this old 
man and rayed itself like a bird of paradise.” 

‘ The Black Opal’ is to be commended because it so 
thoroughly achieves its intentions, and though it never 
attains the heights, it never falters towards the abysses. 
The presentment of ‘‘ The Ridge,” the opal-mining 
camp under the sweltering suns of New South Wales; 
the growth of Sophie to young womanhood, under the 
care of Michael, the quiet and honourable patriarch of 
the camp, who himself does not escape the sinister 
seduction of the opal; Sophie’s lovers ; the ne’er-do-weel 
who calls most imperiously to Sophie athwart all the 
glitter and praises with which America encompasses 
her for a season—they are all rendered in a manner 
at once virile and sensitive. Miss Prichard goes far to 
explode the legend that every mining-camp in the wilds 
is a deluge of brandy and a pandemonium of revolver- 
shooting. She may be merely supplying an alternative 
legend, but it is a seam as yet hardly explored and well 
worth exploration, if such stones as ‘ The Black Opal 
lie embedded in it. 


The Kingdom round the Corner. By Coningsby 
Dawson. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 


SENSE of romance, a pretty trick of scenic descrip 

tion, neatness of construction, and the most un- 
impeachable views have gone to the making of this 
story; but unfortunately some of the incidents and 
nearly all of the abundant dialogue are so peculiarly 
theatrical that it is very difficult for a reader to get any 
continuous feeling of illusion. The grave, sententious 
hero, the childish ingénue, the fascinating adventures, 
the high-minded Diana Dawn (the most beautiful 
woman in England), ‘‘ Steely Jack,” the brigadier- 
ranker, even the pretty housemaid, are all of the stage. 
One can see their commoved eyebrows, their heaving 
chests, their glittering eyes, toothy smiles and 
gestures. Artificiality enslaves them; they are tor 
mented with the desire to make speeches. This 1s @ 
pity, for the book undoubtedly has merits. _ It is not, 
like so many novels, stone dead; although its vitality 
suggests the action of galvanism rather than of unai " 
nature. But those who are not greatly concerned = 
verisimilitude will probably extract enjoyment from 
optimism, its movement and its happy ending. 
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Shorter Notices 


FICTION 


by David Pinski (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d. net), 
«< a collection of short stories by a well-known Yiddish author 
is d playwright, some of them dealing with episodes in the heroic 
- ae the jewish people, others with the lite of humble Jewish 
workmen in Polish slums. They have been translated by Mr. 
Goldberg, who makes the claim for the first of them, . Beruriah,’ 
that it is one of the greatest short stories ever written, Without 
thinking that, we may recommend this book to anyone who wishes 
to study the Jewish character as seen by one of themselves, 


The Story of a Woman, published anonymously by Page (7s. 6d. 
net), tells the story of a married woman separated from her hus- 
band who will not divorce her. She has lived ten years as the 
mistress of a leading lawyer, when they separate. After an 
interval of passion for a young man they come together again, 
and that’s all. 

Stolen Virtue, by Charles Kingston (Stanley Paul, 8s. 6d. net), 
tells the story of Stephen Ryestock, a showy weakling, attractive 
to women, of Peggy Lafane, daughter of a French restaurant- 
keeper, one of the women to whom he has made love, and of 
Gerald Hilton to whom Peggy turns when Ryestock has to 
leave England. Years after they come together again, and marry 
to a life of sordid misery. The story is well told, at considerable 
length, and shows much observation of a limited corner of life. 


The Foolish Sex, by Angela Mallowes (Page, 7s. 6d. net), is the 
story of a lascivious selfish fool, who sets herself out to attract 
and play on the weakness of every man with whom she comes in 
contact. The story is told in the first person, and each of the 
chapters is headed by the name of the particular member of the 
foolish sex with whom she is occupied at the moment. The whole 
is written on a note of self-pity which seems true to nature. By 
the way, the heroine considers her own to be “ the foolish sex.” 


The Crimson Blotter, by Isabel Ostrander (Hurst and Blackett, 
8s. 6d. net), is an American detective story. The police are 
warned by an anonymous letter that a millionaire philanthropist 
is about to be murdered. They surround his house, for he 
refuses to take any precautions, and that night he is stabbed to 
the heart in his own study, the blood dropping on his blotting 
pad. When the police enter the room they find blood marks show- 
ing that two attempts have been made at several hours’ interval. 
A cleverly constructed mystery of much interest, but the police 
are given too free a hand. 


Margaret's Mead, by Jane Harding (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net), is 
a charming little story of one year of a young woman’s life in a 
sylvan background. It is a story of half unwilling renunciation, 
written in a minor key, full of rather subtle characterization, and 
if we may make use for once of the publisher’s commendation, 
“a book for the discriminating reader.’’ 


Temptations, 


Books Received 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 
Alarums and Excursions. By James Agate. Richards: 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Readers and Writers. (1917-1921). By R. H.C. (A. 
Allen & Unwin 6d. net. led 
The British School of Etching. By Martin Hardie. Print Col- 
lectors’ Club: 5s. net. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


An Introduction to the History of Christianity. (A.D. 590-1314). 
By F. J. Foakes Jackson. Macmillan: 20s. net. 

Ireland and the Making of Britain. By Benedict Fitzpatrick. 
Funk & Wagnalls : 20s. net. 

Language : Its Nature Development and Origin. By Otto Jes- 
persen. Allen & Unwin: 18s. net. 

The Life of Henry, Third Earl of Southampton, Shakespeare’s 


Patron. By Charlotte C. Stopes. C i iverst 
Press: 42s. net. pes ambridge University 


VERSE. 


Two Gardens and Other Poems. 


B ight. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Simpkin : 
SOCIOLOGY 

A Revision of the Treaty. By J. M. Keynes. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Outlines of Constitutional Law. By Dalzell Chalmers & Cyril 
Asquith. Sweet & Maxwell: 12s. 6d. 

Oil: Its Influence on Politics. By Francis Delaisi. Labour 
Publishing Co. : 3s. 6d. net. 

Thirty Years’ Administration of the Public Asylums in England 


and Wales. By the Mental Hospitals’ Association. Hodder 
and Stoughton : 6d. net. 


Macmillan : 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


Last Days in New Guinea. By C. A. W. Monckton. The Bodley 
Head: 18s. net. 


Philip's Handy - Vol 
Philip : aft ae Atlas of the County of London. 


ae Eve of India. By E. P. Stebbing. The Bodley Head: 
Ss. net. 
Up a nst it in Nigeria. By Langa Langa. Allen & Unwin: 


. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


A Dictionary of English Phrases. By A. M. Hyamson. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. net. 

Healthy Breathing. By Eustace Miles. Methuen: 7s. 6d. net. 

Love, Marriage and Birth Control. By Lord Dawson of Penn. 
Nisbet: 1s. net. 

Report of the Commission appointed by the Government of 
Palestine to enquire into the Affairs of the Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem. By the Commissioners, Sir A. 
Bertram & H. C. Luke. Milford: 12s. 6d. net. 

London and Its Environs. Muirhead Blue Guides. 
Edition. Macmillan: 12s. net. 

The Graphic Arts, New and Old. By Arthur M. Hind. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press: 1s. 6d. net. 

The Light Reading of Our Ancestors. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Ernle. English Association Pamphlets: Milford: 2s. net. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar, M.P. By W. Hodgson Burnet. Collins : 


3s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 


Greensea Island. By Victor Bridges. Mills & Boon: 7s. 6d. net. 

Pamela Herself. By Desmond Coke. Chapman & Hall: 7s. 6d. 
net. 

The Council of Seven. By J. C. Snaith. Collins: 7s. 6d. net. 

What Became of Mrs. Desmond. By C. Nina Boyle. Allen & 
Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 


Second 


Chess 


PROBLEM No. 10. 
By W. R. Cok. 


BLACK 


WHITE 


White to play and mate in two moves. 
Solutions should be addressed to the Chess Editor of the 
Saturpay Review, and reach him before Jan. 21. 
PROBLEM No. 9. 


Solution. 
BLACK : 
Any move. 


WHITE : 
(1) B—QB5. 
(2) Mates accordingly. 
Prostem No. 8.—Correct from R. Black, A. S. Mitchell and 
S. E. Lloyd. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS. 


D. R. C. (Stroud).—Black counters Q x Pch in No. 8 with 
Kt x Qch. 

H. Grimsnaw.—In No. 8, Kt—B8 is met by Kt Q-2nd. We 
hope to have the pleasure of receiving regular solutions from you. 

J. C. G. (Skelmorlie).—In No. 7, after (1) Kt—Q7, (1) Kt x R, 
White mates with (2) Kt—B6. Glad to welcome you as a regu- 
lar solver. Get your chess friends also to attack our problems. 

The answer to the Christmas puzzle set in our issue of the 24th 
ult. is, fourteen knights; and they will stand on K-Kt 3 and 5; 
K-B 3 and 7: K 3, 4, 6 and 7; Q-B 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7, and Q-Kt 3. 
We are sorry not to have received any attempts at the solution of 
this problem. 

The preliminary encounters in the City of London Champion- 
ship are now approaching completion, and some of the probable 
finalists are: Middleton, Barlow, Thomas, Jacobs, Scott and 
Michell. 

In the London ‘‘ A’? League, Hampstead and W. London are 
jointly leading (with no losses), followed by the Metropolitan ($ 
point dropped) and Lud-Eagle (1 point down). In the second 
division, Wood Green leads, and in the third, Hampstead II and 
Insurance stand together at present at the top. 

Obiter dicta Caissae. II. 

Time is always for or against you when your turn comes to 

move : find out which before playing. 
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The “Acme” Policy 
THE STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


represents the highes: poin: in the development of Life Assurance. 


A 20-Payment Life Policy with the most complete 
guarantees including DISABILITY BENEFITS. 


Example :— 
A man aged 30 next birthday effects an “Acme” Policy 
or £1,000. 
Annual Premium for 20 years ... ea ioe -- £3815 0 
Total amount of Premium that can be pa 775 0 0 
Assumbing rebace of Income of 3s. in 
this would be reduced to ... 00 
Sum Assurec (guaranteed from 1,000 0 0 
Guaranteed Bonus added at end of 20 years ws So 2S 
Guaranteed Paid-up Policy at end of 20 years ... 1,500 0 0 
Guaranteed Surrender Value at end of 20 years ... 775 0 0 


Full participation after the 20 years in all Bonuses declared 
(Triennial) 

Guaranteed Disability Benefits whereby in case of the Life 
Assured becoming permanently and totally disabled— 


(1) All future payments of Premium are discontinued. 
(2) £100 per annum is payable for ten years. 


(3) The full £1,000 is payable at death together with any 
vested bonus. 


Write for explanatory Leaflet of this most modern and up-to-date 
Policy. 


The Standard Life Assurance Company 


Head Office :—3, GrEorGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


London :—110, Cannon Street, E.C.4 
15a, Patt Matt, S.W.1. 


SPERLING S JOURNAL 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 
FINANCE, 
COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY and 
ECONOMICS 


Published on the 15th of each month 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
months... £1 10 O Post Free 
0 


3 ” eee eee 7 6 ” 


SPERLING & CO., 


Basildon House, Moorgate, E.C.2 


The Price Bread Lower 


but it is still high 


YOU can eat bread 
made from the finest 
grain, while the Rus. 
Sian peasants on the 
Volga _ are eating, 
when they can get it, 
so-called ‘bread’ made 
from dried grass and 
chipped bark mixed 
with horse-dung and 
clay. 


The Price of One Loaf will Keep 
One Peasant Alive for 6 Days. 

REMEMBER that the peasants, now in danger of 
being exterminated, are those who grew the grain 
from which your cheaper pre-war bread was made, 

REMEMBER that Russia provided in normal times 
HALF THE GRAIN CONSUMED BY ALL 
EUROPE, 

HUMANITY calls to you to save these starving 
people. The mortality is already at the rate of 
100% per annum. 

FORESIGHT counsels you to ensure, by saving 
them, a return to CHEAPER BREAD. 


How Many Loaves Can You Give in Money? 
How Many Lives Will You Save? 


The food sent does reach f... famine sufferers, and is administered by 
ISH workers. 


THE NEXT FEW MONTHS WILL 
SEE THE HEIGHT OF DISTRESS 


SO GIVE QUICKLY. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, THE RUSSIAN 
FAMINE RELIEF FUND. Please note new address:—Room E6, 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 
PRESIDENT: The Rt. Hon. THE LORD MAYOR of London. 
CHAIRMAN: The Rt. Hon. LORD EMMOTT, G.C.M.G. 


d by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the War 
oe Charities Act, 1916). 


14 January 1922 


Under -Insurance_may mean 


Bankruptcy. 


Inability to replace property and goods not 
covered by insurance may mean bankruptcy. 
Complete protection can be secured by 


adequate insurance. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


142, HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


WILL READERS OF 


The Saturday Review 


f the 
experience difficulty in obtaining their copy © 
jad pores kindly communicate with the Publisher at 


9, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN. LONDON, W.C 2. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


REBY GIVEN that the Senate will proceed 

ERNAL EXAMINERS for the Examina- 
tions above Matriculation as follows. — Except when other- 

‘<. stated, Examiners will act in all Examinations in which the 
wise occurs. Where Examiners are to be appointed for (a) 
subject xaminations only and (b) Final and Higher 


jate E 
rete only, the fact is indicated after the name of the 


bject below. 
ve FOR THE SESSION 1922-23 
Examinations other than Medical 


i ngineerin Jurisprudence — 

Latin (Intermediate, 2) 

Botany (Intermediate, 2) , Mahommedan Law 

British Constitution and Public Mathematics (Final and Higher, 
Administration 1; Intermediate, 4) 

Chemistry (Final and Higher, Military Science 
1; Intermediate, 2) Municipal and Local Govern- 


leon ment Law 
Physics (Intermediate, 2) 
English (Intermediate, 2) Roman Dutch Law 
Entomology Spanish ; 
French (Intermediate, 2) Surveying (Intermediate, 1) 
Forestry Urban Public Sanitation 
History (Final and Higher, 1; Theory and Principles of the 
Intermediate, Valuation of Land and Build- 
History and Principles of Taxa- ings 
tion and Tithe Zoology (including Heredity) 


FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1922 


Engineering, Civil and Mechanical (2) 
Engineering Drawing and Design (Intermediate, 1) 


FOR THE SECOND EXAMINATION FOR MEDICAL 
DEGREES FOR THE SESSION 1922-23 


Pharmacology 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS FOR MEDICAL DEGREES 
FOR THE SESSION 1922-23 


Pathology Surgery Obstetric Medicine 


N.B.—Attention is drawn to the provision of Statute 124, whereby 
the Senate is required, if practicable, to appoint at least 
one Examiner who is not a Teacher of the University. 

Application Form (or Forms if more than one Exami- 
nership is applied for) and particulars of the remuneration 
and duties can be obtained from the External Registrar. 

Candidates must send in their names to the External 
Registrar, Geo. F. Goodchild, M.A., B.Sc., with any 
attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, 
on or before Monpay, 30TH JANUARY, 1922, in respect of 
Examinerships other than Engineering and Medical sub- 
jects; on or before Monpay, 23RD January, 1922, in re- 
spect of Engineering Examinerships; and on or before 
SaturDay, 1ltH Fesruary, 1922, in respect of Medical 
Examinerships. (Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Exami- 
nership.’’) 

It is particularly desired by the Senate that no applica- 
tion of any kind be made to its individual members. 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of 
each should be sent. Original testimonials should not be 
forwarded in any case. If more than one Examinership 
is applied for, a separate complete application, with 
copies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect 


of each. 
E. C. PERRY, 
Principal Officer. 


University of London, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 
January, 1922. 


The Reliable Family Medicine wrt 
with over 60 Sunt Gisaalies The Best Remedy known for 


Awa ak tora COUGHS, COLDS, 


“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” INFLUENZA, 
Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 


other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACH °*, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


pistincTivE MELROSE 200xs 


Prof. J. Arthur Thomson's great new book 


THE HAUNTS OF LIFE 


(ROYAL INSTITUTION LECTURES, 1921) 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. Price Qs. net. 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ One of the most fasci- 
nating natural history books that can be imagined.’ 


Another beok by Prof. Thomson 


THE CONTROL OF LIFE 


Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


The ‘COMMON THINGS”’ Series. 
General Editor, Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, LL.D. 


By Proressor GRENVILLE A. J. COLE. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price §s. net. 
The Evening Standard says:—“‘. . . a delightful and 

unconventional series of geological essays which will be 
read by the geologist and by the schoolboy with the same 
keen enjoyment.”’ 


COMMON PLANTS 
By Dr. McGREGOR SKENE. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 
The Times says :—‘‘ Closely practical. with expert know- 
ledge presented in an easy and attractive style.” 


MELROSE'S “POCKET” SERIES 
Fcap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net each; also in Lamb- 
skin, price 7s. 6d. net each; and Velvet Persian, 

Yapp, in box, price 8s. 6d. net each. 
THIRTEENTH EDITION. 


ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT 
By DAVID GRAYSON. 
The Westminster Gazette says :—‘‘ It is full of the joys 
of healthy living, communion with nature, and the friend- 
ship of books.” 


THIRTEENTH EDITION. 


THE FRIENDLY ROAD 
By DAVID GRAYSON. 
The Times says :—‘‘ A delightful view of simple experi- 
ences. 
THIRD EDITION. 


THE LOWLY ESTATE 
By CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 
The Daily Mail says:—‘‘. . . This is the book to 
treasure on a well-handled shelf. It is in the true succes- 
sion of Leigh Hunt and Lamb.” 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, 


THE WOODCARVER OF ’LYMPUS 
By MARY E. WALLER. 
The Daily Telegraph says:— “*. . . . this refined 
and beautiful romance.”’ 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE ROAD WANDERER 
By HENRY SHAWCROSS. 


The Times says:—‘‘. . . full of a passion for beauty 
in Nature and for Human Justice. The book forms a 
grateful addition to the ‘ Pocket ’ Series.” 


By JOHN CRAWLEY. 

These essays are touched with the spirit of our troub- 
lous days, but there is a permanent philosophy in them, 
and it is one that makes for right living and peace of 
mind. 


SECOND EDITION. 


PROSE PICTURES: An Anthology 
CompiLep By E. MARGARET JONES, B.A. 


From the writings of Michael Fairless, Richard Jef- 
fries, David Grayson, Stephen Graham, R. L. Steven- 
son, and other famous writers. 


LONDON: ANDREW MELROSE LTD. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. | THERE Is NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 


JEWELS. 
Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 


JANUARY, 1/- net. This part begins the new volume 
Annual Subscription inoluding postage 15]- 


Subscribe now, You will be the exception if at 
the end of the year you are not satisfied that 
one of your best investments for 1922 was your 
Subscription to Chambers’s Journal. 


Some of the Contents of the January Part 
MAN’S WORK. By ALAN SULLIVAN 


A Picturesque Story of love and adventure connected with the Oilfields 
of The West."’ 


The Seven Lamps of Advocacy By His Honour Judge Parry 
Birds of the Dusk and Starlight By H. Mortimer Batten 
Some Lobby Reminiscences By F. Primrose Stevenson, F.Z.S. 
The Voice in the Room ee wee By J. H. Vahey 
How to Know the Planets By Professor George Forbes 
The Test (A Tense Story of the Antarctie) By W. D. Gray 
Sian-Fu in the Land of Sinim By H.S H. The Duke of Xensi 
The Contributors fer 1922 will include 
Arthur Beverley Baxter (Author of the ‘‘ Blower of Bubbles.”* 


Lieut.-Commander Kenwerthy Judge Parry 
Professor George Forbes H. Mortimer Batten 
John Haslette Vahey Countess of Cromartie 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Gordon Caeserley Henry Leach 

Sir George Douglas Douglas Newton 


Maj.-Gen. Sir George Aston, K.C.B. Bart Kennedy 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 


339 High Street, EDINBURGH. 
And 38 Soho Square, Londen, W. 1. 


C) BRITISH INDIA 
P O sak Con 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, 

BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 1 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALAS. 


Addzess for al) Passenger Business, P, & 
Londen, Freich Geners! Business: Coekspar 


Y, DAWES @ 122, Leadenhall Street, Londen, B, 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ’ 
Mortgages] [Annuities 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED SHEPMEARD, Esq., Chairman, 
C. E. Vernom Rutter, Esq., Deputy Chairman 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Joun Resert Freeman 
Rt. Hom. Sir C. E. 
Bart 


Rt. Hen. Lorp Farrer. 
Capt. Hen. E. A. Firzroy, M.P. a 
E. J. itsg.. J.P. 


D, C, Rutwerrerp, Esq., J.P. 


Deuble advantage policies issued securing Two PAYME amount 
ment at dea ereafter, @ Assurance without Medi Xamination. 
extra charge for female lives. 


ALBERT BURTON NYE, Secretary, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, 16s.; Oscar Wilde’s House of 
Pomegranates, with coloured illustrations, 16s. ; Headland’s Home 
Life in China, 7s. ; Comic History of England, 7s. ; The Literary 
Year Book 1921, new copies, 8s. 6d. net, post free for 2s. 34.5 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole, new copies, 
4 vols., 32s. net, for 12s. 6d. Baxter Prints: The Pictures of 
George Baxter with 140 plates just issued, £3 5s. od. Ward's 
Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d. ; Carot’s Landscapes, £3 10s. od, 
Gilfillan’s British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., £4 4s. od., 
1854. Way’s Memories of Whistler, 1910, 7s. 6d.; Women of 
All Nations, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. John 
Hankin with intro. by John Drinkwater, 3 vols., 25s.; Maupas- 
sant’s Select Works, 8 vols., £2 2s. od.; Debrett’s Peerage, 
1915, aS new, 32s., for 5s. 6d., post free; Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25. Carmen, illus., by René 
Bull, Edit De Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others.—Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxksuop, 14-16, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words.—MISS 
NANCY McFARLANE, 11, Palmeria Avenue, Westcliffe-on-Sea. 


YPEWRITING 
at the usual rates. 
Write: M. BRODERICK, 4, Longman Road, Barnsley. 


HE APPEAL organized by the London Cornish Association 
for Subscriptions on behalf of the Cornish Miners’ Distress 
Fund is still open. Further contributions will be thankfully 
received by the London County Westminster and Parr’s Bank, 
21, Lombard Street, E.C., or either of their Branches, and will 
be forwarded to the proper quarters. Any further gifts of boots, 
clothing, or bedding should be sent direct to the relief depots at 
St. Just, Redruth, or Camborne, and not to St. Bride’s Institute. 


66 M. CHATTERJEE AND HIS TIMES.” (History of 
~ Social and Political Evolution). By Nolini M 
Chatterjee. 3s. 6d. FOR SALE at W. NEWMAN 

& CO., Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 


GARDENING 


LD SOMERSET STONE CRAZY PAVING, cheapest and 

most effective on the matket for garden paths, terraces, 

dwarf walls, borders, rockery, etc. Delivered to your 
station. Write for Booklet S.R. GILLIAM & CO., 8, Quees 
Street, E.C.4. 
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